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Discipline by Committee: 


A spreading plan in St. Paul 


By R. O. ISACKSEN 


ECOGNIZING the need for a change in 
R the philosophy and practice of deal- 
ing with “pupils with problems,” Glenn 
Varner, Assistant Superintendent in the St. 
Paul school system, appointed a commit- 
tee which became known as the Advisory 
Committee on Pupil Problems. 

The committee is composed of high- 
school principals and assistant principals 
and has three ex-officio members: the As- 
sistant Superintendent in charge of Sec- 
ondary education, the Assistant Director of 
High Schools, and the Director of Special 
Services. It has, actually, a three-fold pur- 
pose. It was asked to prepare a statement of 
policy and practice which might be helpful 
to teachers and administrators. It was to 
act as a citywide committee to assist high- 
school administrators and counselors in 
handling aggravated “pupils-with-prob- 
lems” cases and to attempt to bring about 
a closer cooperation between the schools 
and agencies such as the Probation Office 
of the Juvenile Court and the Juvenile 
Division of the police. 

In carrying out the first of its assignments 
the committee prepared a bulletin entitled 
“Policies and Practices Regarding Dis- 
cipline in the St. Paul Secondary Schools.” 
This was done in the following manner: 
The committee members prepared state- 
ments which each thought of sufficient im- 


portance to go into the bulletin. A com- 
posite of all items was prepared and sent 
to the teachers in each secondary school. 
They were asked to criticize this and make 
suggestions in writing so that the committee 
would have the benefit of their comments. 
Many teachers did so, and many of their 
ideas were incorporated in a final copy. 
The bulletin begins with an introduction 
which states our obligation to feel a re- 
sponsibility to all boys and girls—not just 
those who conform easily to socially ac- 
cepted standards of behavior: It is recog- 
nized that all teachers have some disturbed 
pupils who react at times in such a way that 
the progress of the group is hampered. How- 
ever, the good teacher makes a real effort 
to help the child see his problems and to 
make the proper adjustment. Since the goal 
is self-discipline, not just surface conform- 
ity, corporal punishment, sarcasm, humilia- 
tion, and ridicule are to be avoided. The 
approach should be objective and imper- 
sonal, An instance of unacceptable behavior 
becomes the point of departure in attempt- 
ing to correct maladjustment. The offender 
should be treated, not just the offense. 
“Find out something” substituted for “Do 
something” means learning the child’s abili- 
ties and interests, his home background, 
physical condition and previous school 
record. Equipped with this information, 
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the personal conference—held after a “cool- 
ing off” period with the teacher making a 
sincere effort to be objective and to estzb- 
lish rapport—replaces scolding, after-school 
detention, or an abrupt trip to the office. 
Of course, office assistance is sometimes 
necessary and is available, but it should be 
preceded by a real effort or series of efforts 
on the part of the teacher to bring about 
an adjustment. The administrative officer 
called upon should receive a written de- 
scription of the situation and of the at- 
tempts by the teacher to help the child solve 
his problem. 

Perhaps the most valuable of “Thirty 
Tips on Discipline” contained in the bulle- 
tin is the final one, “Retain your sense of 
humor. Laugh with the class.” 


Pupils with Problems 


An awareness that the school is just one 
agency which influences children led the 
Advisory Committee on Pupil Problems to 
serve as the group which could bring about 
a closer working arrangement with other 
agencies functioning in the field of child 
growth and development. The church, the 
community recreation center, the Proba- 
tion Office, the Juvenile Division of the 
police and many other social agencies deal 
with school pupils. There are children with 
such complex emotional needs that a school 
needs the help and the cooperation of one 
or more of these agencies. This is true even 
if a school has tried to adjust its discipli- 
nary practices in the direction of rehabilita- 
tion of the individual. 

Referral blanks were prepared by the 
committee and sent to the principal in each 
secondary school. The information called 
for is the personal history of the child, pre- 
vious school record, mental and achieve- 
ment test scores, a statement of the prob- 
lem, and a summary of corrective measures 
tried in the school. When a referral is to 
be made, the blank is completed and mailed 
to the chairman of the committee. He 
studies the material, determines whether 
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other agencies are to be called in, and sets 
the date for a meeting of the committee. 
The personnel at the meeting will vary 
from time to time, but will generally con- 
sist, in addition to the regular membership, 
of the child and his parents or guardian, 
a representative from the school who will 
present the case and stand ready to answer 
questions, and a representative from some 
social agency. If a visiting teacher has had 
experience with the child, he is asked to be 
present. 

In one extremely aggravated case, the 
hearing took place in the chambers of the 
Judge of the Juvenile Court. Those present 
were the pupil, a representative of Family 
Service, which was the agency working with 
the family, the Assistant Chief of the Pro- 
bation Office, the police lieutenant in 
charge of the Juvenile Division of the 
police, and committee members. In this 
case, the boy was probationed informally 
to the representative of Family Service who 
was to make regular reports to the chairman 
of the committee. Because of his extremely 
disturbed emotional condition, the boy was 
to remain out of school for the balance of 
the school year and to continue to work on 
a part-time job which he had secured. With 
the consent of the Family Service worker, 
he could apply to the committee for re- 
admission at the beginning of the next 
school year. 

In another case involving two sisters, a 
representative of the Girls’ Division of the 
Probation Office met with the committee, 
since one of the girls had spent a period 
of time at the Ramsey County Home for 
Girls. Because the case involved an assault 
upon an adult, the head of the Juvenile 
Division of the police was also present. The 
sisters were separated by being transferred 
to different schools. Still another agency 
was involved in this case. Since one of the 
sisters would attend a school some distance 
from her home, the question of the cost of 
public transportation was an issue. The 
Ramsey County Welfare Board was assist- 
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ing the family, so this agency had to be 
consulted. It was agreed that this cost would 
be borne by the Welfare Board. 

On one occasion, the committee per- 
mitted a child to remain out of school and 
work, even though under sixteen, upon the 
recommendation of the psychiatrist treating 
the child. He and the representatives of 
the social agency assisting the family met 
with the committee and gave a complete 
history of the case. There was general agree- 
ment, after hearing all of the facts, that the 
boy’s chances for improved mental health 
would be best if he were not returned to 
school at the time. 

One case of aggravated truancy was 
handled in the following manner: With the 
visiting teacher and a probation officer 
present, the committee returned the boy 
to school with the condition that further 
truancy would result in the filing of a 
petition and a recommendation by the com- 
mittee to the judge of the Juvenile Court 
that he commit the boy to the Ramsey 
County Home for Boys. The boy failed to 
attend school as he had promised, so the 
petition was filed and the Judge committed 
the boy. In a somewhat similar case, a boy 
flatly refused to go to school and was com- 
mitted to the Ramsey County Home by the 
Judge upon the committee’s recommenda- 
tion. 

Occasionally one of the agencies will 
come to the Advisory Committee with a 
request. One of the probation officers asked 
that one of her cases be transferred from 
one school to another. The girl had been in 
Juvenile Court for petty thievery and the 
facts became known by the other pupils. 
She was being ostracized by her school- 
mates and this undoubtedly was a major 
cause for her truancy and disinterest in 
school. The probation officer was arranging 
for psychiatric help for the child but felt 
that there was little chance for success un- 
less her school environment were changed. 
The committee granted this request. 

In another case of aggravated truancy 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

The Advisory Committee on Pupil 
Problems of the St. Paul, Minn., Public 
Schools has been so successful in deal- 
ing with serious discipline cases of 
high-school pupils that similar com- 
mittees for individual secondary schools 
have been formed. Mr. Isacksen, princi- 


pal of Cleveland Junior High School, 
tells how these committees, in con- 
sidering the case of a “pupil-with- 
problems,” work with representatives of 
each community agency that can be 
helpful in that particular case. 





and lack of parental control, the school 
requested that the committee recommend 
institutionalization. However, the Family 
Service Agency which was trying to help 
the child and the mother, asked that she 
be continued in school. The agency was 
ready to assign to the case a representative 
who could give much closer supervision 
than had previously been given. The com- 
mittee approved this plan and the child 
returned to the school. 

In a number of cases the committee re- 
turned the pupil to the school after inter- 
viewing him alone or with a parent or 
guardian. 

One such case was that of a high-school 
senior who had just a few months left until 
graduation, but whose graduation was 
jeopardized by his indifference and lack 
of preparation in certain subjects. He had 
been transferred by the committee the year 
before from a school where he was almost 
completely unsuccessful. The boy was in- 
formed that his graduation depended upon 
a cooperative attitude with his teachers and 
that he must write a weekly report, to be 
signed by the assistant principal and mailed 
to the chairman of the committee. The 
chairman received the weekly reports on 
schedule and, when they were not satis- 
factory, communicated with the assistant 
principal who relayed further conditions 
which must be met. This continued until 
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the end of the term when the boy did com- 


plete his work satisfactorily and was gradu- 
ated. 


Intra-School Pupil-Problem 
Advisory Committees 


As these cases were processed by the Ad- 
visory Committee, it became apparent that 
a similar committee in each school building 
would enable the school to deal more effec- 
tively with its “pupils-with-problems.” 
Therefore the committee prepared a bul- 
letin which contained suggestions for estab- 
lishing such a committee and listing pro- 
cedures and a technique which might prove 
helpful. 

The permanent core of the committee 
should include all or some of the following 
personnel: the principal, the assistant prin- 
cipal, the counselor, the visiting teacher, 
the nurse, a teacher who has good rapport 
with the student body, and a representative 
of the student council. Depending upon 
the nature of the particular case under con- 
sideration, it may be desirable to invite one 
or more persons to a conference. Such addi- 
tional persons might be a parent or guard- 
ian of the pupil, a representative of the 
pupil’s church or a member of a commun- 
ity agency. These agencies, with the names 
and telephone numbers of the chief ad- 
ministrator of each, are listed in the bul- 
letin for the convenience of school person- 
nel who may wish to consult them. A 
paragraph in the bulletin emphasizes the 
importance of case fact finding before any 
positive action is taken. It is suggested that 
all available information about the child 
be gathered from the various agencies which 
have had experience with him. 

After the committee has thoroughly 
studied all of the available information and 
has conferred with the child, his parent or 
guardian, and with others who may help, a 
plan must be formulated which will have 
a good chance to bring about the pupil’s 
rehabilitation. To assist the committee to 
avoid the common tendency to rely on a 
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few obvious techniques, the Advisory Com- 
mittee has listed a number of suggestions 
which have proved helpful. 

One of these is a readiness to change the 
pupil’s school program. Too often pupils 
are forced to remain in situations where 
there is a pupil-teacher personality conflict 
or where the standards set by the teacher 
are beyond the pupil’s ability and foreign 
to his interest. Another is acceleration of 
over-age pupils. Experience has shown that 
many pupils who have been retarded in 
the primary grades show a renewed interest 
and even enthusiasm when placed accord- 
ing to chronological age. This has been 
rather successful on the junior-high-school 
level. Of course, it is necessary to tailor 
their programs carefully so that they will 
be placed with those teachers who are mak- 
ing a real attempt to gear their assignments 
to the ability levels of the pupils. 

Another technique which has met with 
success in some cases is the placement of 
the pupil on probation on a “big brother” 
or “big sister” basis. Sometimes this is done 
by asking the pupil which teacher he likes 
best and then asking that teacher to call 
the pupil in for a conference. It has hap- 
pened that a clergyman was chosen as the 
“big brother.” Submission of weekly or 
biweekly reports on school work to the 
“big brother” or “big sister” can produce 
definite results. Less desirable, perhaps, but 
at times effective, is to require such reports 
to the Probation Office or the Juvenile 
Division of the police. Their cooperation 
has been given willingly. 

Securing a physical examination and cor- 
recting physical deficiencies can be proc- 
essed through the School Health Division. 
Improvement of the economic status by 
having someone assist the pupil in securing 
part-time employment has helped to make 
the school program more palatable to some. 
Placement in a foster home could be the 
solution in an extreme case where the home 
situation seems intolerable. There are agen- 
cies which will investigate this possibility 
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upon request. Referral to the city-wide com- 
mittee on Pupil Problems is suggested after 
corrective measures tried by the schools 
seems to be ineffective. Transfer between 
schools may be requested of the city-wide 
committee. 

Intra-School Pupil Problem Committees 
have been established in some St. Paul 
schools. In a junior high school, the com- 
mittee consists of principal, assistant prin- 
cipal, counselor, nurse, and visiting teacher. 
The assistant principal is chairman and 
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the counselor is secretary. The meetings 
are held regularly on Wednesday after- 
noons at 1:15 P.M. They usually last until 
3 o'clock. The committee is attempting to 
employ the methods and techniques in the 
bulletin described. While the meetings take 
valuable time from the crowded scl edules 
of the members, each one has expressed 
himself as strongly in favor of this type of 
organization. Each one feels that a more 
effective job is being done in dealing with 
“pupils-with-problems.” 


Linden’s Program of Common Learnings Demonstrates 
Holding Power: Dropouts Cut 50%, Teacher 
Turnover Almost Ceases 


During the past seven years, a program of com- 
mon learnings had developed at the Linden, Cal., 
High School. . . . 

When children in Grade 9 are scheduled for 
three successive periods daily with the same teacher, 
the transition from elementary school, where they 
are accustomed to spending the entire day with a 
single teacher, is much less abrupt. As the students 
progress through high school, the number of con- 
secutive periods scheduled with the same teacher 
is steadily decreased. 

When teachers in Grade g meet fewer pupils 
per day they may be expected to become well ac- 
quainted with these children. They will probably 
learn not only their names, but something of their 
family backgrounds, their individual capabilities, 
their quirks and idiosyncrasies, their hopes and 
their fears. They will be able to guide their pupils 
in a way that the great number of personalites en- 
countered by the high-school teacher usually con- 
spires to prevent... . 

Teachers at Linden High School are not just 
hired and left to their own devices. Faculty meetings 
at Linden are not routine affairs largely for the 
purpose of making announcements; they are cur- 
riculum-revision meetings at which the group po- 
tential is precisely brought to bear on clearly 
defined problems. The entire program is keyed 
to the common-learnings classes. . . . 

In general, students, parents, and teachers like 
Linden’s program of common learnings and think 
that its purposes are being reached. Discipline 


problems are said to be fewer and morale is high. 

This year, for the first time, students are in 
Grade 12 classes of common learnings who have 
had experience in common-learnings classes in Grade 
9. They are said to be more willing to assume re- 
sponsibility for their own conduct, more willing to 
act as individuals, more used to working ahead at 
their own pace, more skillful at problem solving, 
and they have the confidence that comes from 
experiencing successful achievement of assigned 
tasks. 

Prior to the current program of curriculum de- 
velopment, there was a large turnover of the fac- 
ulty each year. Of the dozen teachers normally 
employed, from a quarter to one-half usually been 
new teachers. The past year, with the exception of 
one teacher who was drafted, no teacher has left 
the faculty of Linden High School. Their common 
interest, that of trying to help individual students, 
has welded the faculty into a single unit. 


At least one objective measure of the value of 
the common-learnings approach is available. Before 
1949, only 60 per cent of those attending Linden 
High School remained to be graduated. Figures 
compiled this year indicate that 80 per cent now 
remain to be graduated. In conclusion, it is reason- 
ably safe to say that the program at Linden, tailored 
to meet the needs of individual children in the com- 
munity, is achieving considerable success.—T. Bent- 
LEY Epwarps in California Journal of Secondary 
Education. 





A Workout for the High 1Q’s: 


Marshall High’s homeroom-2 class combination 
for superior seniors centers on The Monocle 
By ERNEST W. 


SAT in my homeroom one day and 

looked around at go superior seniors 

busy at about go separate jobs. Specifically: 

One was walking around the room with 

a book, reciting lines for a play to be given 
that afternoon in another class. 

Two others were typing stories for The 
Monocle, their high-school newspaper. 

Three boys were working out some phys- 
ics problems together, while in another 
group two students were discussing a chess 
opening one of them had tried in a recent 
game. 

Four girls were standing near the door 
collecting money for a senior activity. One 
of them had a notebook for her record of 
who paid what. 

One boy was practicing his irregular 
French verbs and licking a sucker given 
away that day in a club meeting. 

At least three more groups of students— 
both boys and girls—worked on copy for 
the newspaper. The paper always takes a 
great deal of their time, simply because of 
its regular appearance, a reasonably stable 
assignment of duties, and the real interest 
each student feels in the paper. 

But it isn’t just The Monocle. 

It’s the whole homeroom—a highly select, 
intelligent group of seniors who, with peers 
who can hold their own in conversation as 
well as scholastic work, show a mutual ad- 
miration and respect. 

The question is, how does the modern 
school with its heterogeneous population 
and its philosophy of education for all 
Americans, give the superior student the 
workout he needs? 

In John Marshall High School, at least a 
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few of the high IQ boys and girls get their 
chance. 

With our two-semester term, I have the 
chance twice each year to replenish the staff 
of the newspaper. I have a list of all those 
high juniors who have made good grades 
in all their subjects and who have IQ’s to 
match. I visit each student and ask him if 
he would like to work on The Monocle. 
With the reputation the room has, finding 
my 30 people is no task at all. 

And once in the room, what they learn 
in one way or another counts for much in 
their final high school year. 

To begin with, the class they must take 
to complete their qualifications for the 
newspaper staff is a combined senior gram- 
mar and journalism class. In it, each stu- 
dent does the required work in senior Eng- 
lish, a course noted for its difficulties in 
grammar and its extended work in com- 
position. There are, for example, papers de- 
signed to acquaint the student with short- 
story writing, informal and formal essays, 
a long research treatise, book reports, and 
debates. 

Throw all of this at them along with de- 
tailed instruction in leads and headlines, 
layout and features, editorials and sports 
writing, and even the intelligent student is 
hard put sometimes to do it all. 

Somehow, they not only do it all, but 
they manage to do it all on time, to do it 
well, and to have leisure left over for time- 
consuming extracurricular activities. In this 
one room are the president of the student 
association, the president of Quill and 
Scroll, about a third of the members of the 
National Honor Society, half the cheerlead- 
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ers, a sprinkling of athletic team members, 
the co-editors and the business manager of 
the school’s literary magazine, the president 
of the City Federation of Student Councils, 
and presidents of at least two school clubs. 
Of the boys in the class, all but two are 
members of the Key Club, whose member- 
ship is based on scholarship and citizenship. 

The entire staff of the newspaper is auto- 
matically in the room. 

Last year, to determine just what the 
school lacked in its offerings to the superior 
student, the principal asked members of the 
room to write out their criticisms of high 
school. The letters showed at least that they 
preferred to be grouped together—not only 
in that homeroom or a similar one, but in 
their classes as well. 

Among the suggestions were several for 
advanced language classes, necessarily small, 
in which the teacher would spend most of 
the time in conversation. Others included 
advanced work in science and mathematics. 

They said they wanted to learn more 
about things they were hearing about. 

Naturally, much of the work involved in 
such a program would create some stubborn 
administrative problems, especially in a 
school with no more than our 1,600. 

But these seniors do have that special 
class in senior English and a homeroom 
that demands work on the newspaper and 
that has an atmosphere in which they can 
expand. I've had little trouble with intel- 
lectual snobs, because they like to work to- 
gether. There can be no snobbery when the 
person in the next seat is probably smarter. 
And I've heard nothing of the sort from 
outside. 

This year, for example, one of the foot- 
ball team’s greater half-backs has changed 
his whole attitude. A straight A student, he 
has found apparently for the first time that 
there are things he can do besides run. He 
can write, and he is proud to know he has 
a flair for page make-up. 

Opportunities for guidance fall naturally 
into the day's work. I have been asked to 
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deliberate on questions of boy friends 
(mostly) and girl friends. Marriage, with its 
increasing incidence among teen-agers, is 
no stranger to the thinking of my group, 
but they are willing to talk about it and 
frequently do. 

I have been asked what to wear on vari- 
ous occasions, whether one should attend a 
college dance in preference to the annual 
crosstown football game (a question of dis- 
loyalty to the school, she thought), if there 
was any future in physics, chemistry, jour- 
nalism, or modeling, and what colleges 
offered the best courses in certain fields. 

If any day went by without a long face 
or two born of some teen-age problem, I'd 
wonder what else was on their minds. 

Other duties in the school system fre- 
quently require me to be absent for periods 
of time ranging from the short, eight- 
minute morning period up to four days. 

I have never had a substitute. Let me 
explain that in addition to the homeroom 
—about one and a half hours—there are the 
one-hour special English class and a one- 
hour Monocle period. 

The class can usually do whatever specific 
work is assigned on those days I'm away 
without benefit of a teacher. Or, if that is 
impractical, they need have someone there 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

The “Press Room,” a tradition at John 
Marshall High School in Richmond, 
Va., is a “one-package deal” for some 
30 seniors with high IQ’s: a homeroom 
period, a special senior English class, 
and a journalism period, all oriented 
on The Monocle, the school news- 
paper. This homogeneous triple-period 
organization for superior students is 
now in its 26th year at the school. 
(Presumably it was an underground 
operation during the years when homo- 
geneity was frowned upon.) The vir- 
tues of the program are explained by 
Mr. Mooney, who has taught the group 
for the past two years. 
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merely to preside or judge while they do 
some work that needs such supervision. 

Such a picked class is a pleasure for the 
teacher, of course. It has its unique prob- 
lems, to be sure, and events do not always 
run smoothly, but the problens are such 
stimulating ones that the disadvantages are 
outweighed. 

And the students themselves carry out of 
high school a memory that means much to 
them. They know, after a year in the class 
and the homeroom that they can do more 
work than they had supposed. They have 
learned what nearly total responsibility is. 
They have felt the indescribable pleasure 
of seeing their written work in print. And 
they have governed themselves so much and 
so well that on one occasion when I had to 
be gone for several days right on the news- 
paper deadline, they issued the entire paper 
without me. They said they hadn't missed 
me, and the paper was better than usual. 

Or at least they insisted that it was. 

These superior students—superior in in- 
tellect to begin with, superior in behavior 
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and self-government when they leave—have 
proved the value of the special, selected, 
homogeneous grouping for them. 

The proof to me is that they come back 
and visit and are still interested in how 
things are going. They want to know what 
kind of class | have this year and what kind 
of paper we're having. Many subscribe for 
several years after graduating, and when we 
have an anniversary party, many take time 
off from work to visit. Last year a man who 
was graduated in 1931 attended our 25th 
birthday party. 


John Marshall’s homeroom-class combi- 
nation in what we ambitiously call the Press 
Room has been going on for 26 years. Its 
alumni include a movie producer, a free 
lance journalist, a newspaper editor, numer- 
ous other newspaper men and women, busi- 
nessmen, housewives, and many, many who 
have been successful in other fields. 

It was a tradition in the school before I 
took it over two years ago. I only hope it 
will continue. 


Many Ways to Finance a College Education 


High-school teachers can do their students a real 
service by making it clear to them that almost any 
yeung person who really wants a college educat’on 
can get it. “I can’t afford to go to college” is no 
longer a justifiable excuse, in most cases. 

Nearly 157,000 scholarships and fellowships are 
available through colleges and universities but only 
138,000 of them are being used, according to a re- 
cent article in Changing Times. 

The same article pointed out other methods by 
which young people whose families cannot afford to 
send them to college can still get college educations. 
About 60 per cent of all college graduates have 
helped pay their way by working while in school, 
according to the article, and almost any youngster 
can reasonably hope to get a good college education 
if he is willing to work for it. 

GI benefits, low-cost tuition in public-supported 


schools, and job possibilities, including student em- 
ployment bureaus operated by many colleges and 
universities, are a great help to youngsters deter- 
mined to get a college education. 

Students also can now borrow money for college 
and repay it after graduation. That is a wise in- 
vestment, for the average college graduate earns 
more than the man who has not been graduated 
from college. 


Many young people, of course, may have to help 
support their families and that may rule out col- 
lege temporarily or altogether. But don’t let your 
worthy young students get the idea that college is 
only for a few. It is within the reach of every 
American boy and girl with ability and determi- 
nation.—EprroriaL in The Texas Outlook (state 
education journal). 





WHY HAVE 


The benefits for pupils 
faculty and community 


a 


STUDENT COUNCIL? 


WILLIAM S. STERNER 


HY HAVE a student council?” Pur- 
W poseiy I have placed a chip on our 
collective shoulder and, in a sense, I guess 
I have dared someone to knock it off. 

I think I can show the importance of the 
student council to all concerned with the 
movement. Certainly we can justify fully 
the existence of a student council in a 
modern American secondary school. It 
seems to me that there are three major 
reasons why we should have a student 
council in every high school: 


1. Citizenship education is a major goal of the 
secondary school and the student council is one of 
the best instruments for practicing being a good 
citizen while you are in school. 

2. Your teachers and principal need a student 
council in your school to administer certain aspects 
of the school program. 

g. As a student, you can gain much educational 
profit by participating in student-council activities. 


Subsequent paragraphs will develop each 
one of these points in the order mentioned. 
First, we shall consider the fact that citizen- 
ship education is a major goal of the 
American secondary school and the student 
council is one of the best instruments for 
practicing being a good citizen while you 
are in school. 

Early in the life of our country, we 
recognized the need for free public schools. 
As the franchise was extended to more and 
more persons, we sensed an increasing 
need to educate all citizens in the ways of 
American democracy. All citizens need to 
“understand the superiority of democratic 
forms of government, to be skilled in its 
methods, and to adhere to its principles of 
political morality.”* During the twentieth 


*AASA g2nd Yearbook, Educating for American 
Citizenship, 1954, p- 11. 


century we have dramatically extended our 
concept of free public education to include 
the secondary school in practice as well as 
theory. 

During the first World War, a group of 
educators wrote a little pamphlet entitled 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion. It contained a list of seven objectives 
which have been quoted often by teachers 
and textbook writers. 

Civic education was one of the seven 
goals set forth by the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education. As 
training for citizenship, it was suggested 
that young people develop interest in the 
welfare of the communities to which they 
belong, acquire a practical knowledge of 
social agencies and institutions, and form 
habits of cordial cooperation in social 
undertakings, (pp. 7ff of Cardinal Princi- 
ples of Secondary Education). Very likely 
this emphasis on civic education as a rea- 
sonable goal of secondary education en- 
couraged the rapid growth of student coun- 
cils during the twenties. One can hardly 
develop civic interest, practical knowledge, 
and habits of cooperation by having pupils 
only recite lessons on citizenship. Civic edu- 
cation can be greatly enhanced by having 
students participate in managing the affairs 
of the school. 

More recently, in 1951, a committee ap- 
pointed by the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals revised and 
re-issued its booklet, Planning for Ameri- 
can Youth. Among the ten imperative 
needs of youth, we find these objectives, 
quoted from page 9 of the NASSP booklet: 

3. All youth need to understand the rights and 
duties of the citizen of a democratic society, and to 
be diligent and competent in the performance of 
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their obligations as members of the community and 
citizens of the state and nation .. . 

g. All youth need to develop respect for other 
persons, to grow in their insight into ethical values 
and principles, and to be able to live and work 
cooperatively with others, .. . 

10. All youth need to grow in their ability to 
think rationally, to express their thoughts clearly, 
and to read and listen with understanding. 

The principals’ committee advocates that 
youth “participate in self-government for 
effective action,” (p. 21) elect “their own 
officers and share in the management of 
the school,” take charge of “campaigns and 
programs for school improvement,” and 
participate with “parents and friends in 
community projects” (p. 23). They assert 
that knowledge alone is not enough, that 
intelligent action is essential in a democ- 
racy (also from p. 23). Certainly these are 
strong arguments for having a student 
council. 

It might also be noted that the standards 
used by the several regional accrediting as- 
sociations for the evaluation of secondary 
schools emphasize, among the eight objec- 
tives, the major theme, preparation for 
American citizenship. A major section of 
the criteria is devoted to the pupil-activity 
program, and twenty checklist items are 
concerned with pupil participation in 
school government (p. 195). 

Many of the procedures employed by 
visiting committees give prominence to stu- 
dent opinion and student activities. In 
order to receive favorable action for ac- 
creditation, each school needs to have a 
student council which is functioning well. 

As evidence of the interest of school 
superintendents in the problems of citizen- 
ship education, one might cite the 1954 
Yearbook of the American Association of 
School Administrators. It is entitled Educa- 
tion for American Citizenship. The super- 
intendents’ committee expresses “a deep 
conviction that the welfare of every com- 
munity of this nation and of the world 
depends upon the constantly rising level of 
civic participation by men and women of 
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the United States of America.” They advo- 
cate placing pupils in school situations 
where they may act as good citizens. In this 
way youth can learn to take responsibility 
and to work with others for the general 
good. 

Later, in the AASA yearbook, the com- 
mittee warns that the mere existence of a 
student council will not guarantee action 
consistent with our educational objectives. 
“In other words, good citizenship learning 
comes not by chance, but by careful study, 
planning, and execution,” (p. 269). Proba- 
bly this point serves to stress the need for 
student leadership training so that existing 
organizations will function properly as 
desirable learning situations. 

Individual schools, associations of coun- 
cils, and universities have shown a growing 
awareness of the problem of preparing 
youth for leadership posts. The Arkansas 
and Texas associations of student councils 
have organized several successful summer 
workshops for students. Rutgers University 
has concentrated on assisting student-coun- 
cil sponsors to do a better job in their own 
schools. High schools in a number of states 
have developed student leadership classes. 
The Denver Public Schools and the Na- 
tional Association of Student Councils 
should likewise be congratulated on the 
establishment of a leadership camp, a 
highly significant national conference to 
prepare student-council leaders. 

Next, let us consider our second point: 
Your teachers and principal need a stu- 
dent council in your school to administer 
certain aspects of the school program. 

Your principal and teachers need to 
know how students think and feel about 
the many things that go on around your 
school. The student council can satisfy this 
need by serving as a sounding board of stu- 
dent opinion. If it is fully recognized by 
the students, the council can serve as their 
voice before the faculty and administra- 
tion. 

As a student-council representative, you 














should feel free to express the views of your 
constituents as well as your own on matters 
that are of concern to your fellow students. 
In homeroom meetings, students should 
discuss school problems, react to business 
before the council, and suggest new busi- 
ness for the consideration of the council. 
You should have a chance to voice gripes, 
to make suggestions, to express hopes, and 
to recommend changes in plans—even in 
areas in which you may not legislate. 

Upon occasion, the professional staff 
might refer certain school problems to the 
council. In general, there should be pro- 
vision for a flow of ideas both ways between 
you and the adults working in the same 
school. Otherwise the council will hardly 
be performing its function as an instru- 
ment of communication between the fac- 
ulty and administration on the one hand 
and you, the students, on the other hand. 

Many school enterprises will succeed 
best when they result from cooperative 
planning of students, faculty, and adminis- 
tration. In some schools, students share 
with the staff in formulating certain rules 
and regulations. In other schools, students 
are represented on PTA executive boards, 
town recreation councils, and municipal 
fund-raising committees. As a general rule, 
students should be called in to participate 
in the initial stages of planning many 
school projects, not just after protesting a 
former decision. 

In some instances, you can provide 
leadership which the principal and his staff 
can not provide as effectively. Certainly 
you are better qualified than the faculty 
to select an orchestra for a school dance. 
(However, you may be restricted on the 
amount you may pay for an orchestra, the 
hours during which it may perform, and 
the form of contract that may be signed.) 
Often you are in a position to learn why 
your fellow students liked certain assembly 
programs, disliked others, or prefer certain 
students as performers. 

Your student council should be able to 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


Dr. Sterner’s statement on the far- 
reaching benefits of the student cour.- 
cil is based upon his keynote spevch at 
the Third Annual Leadership Confer- 
ence at Camp Cheley, Estes Park, 
Colo., which was attended by about 
150 campers—mostly students—from 25 
states. The meeting was sponsored by 
the Denver, Colo., Public Schools, and 
by the National Association of Student 
Councils, which the author represented. 
He is assistant professor of education 
in the School of Education, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. 





commit you and your fellow students to 
action on school and community projects, 
but you should not be coercive or punitive 
in your actions toward other students. You 
can provide the necessary positive leader- 
ship to improve school spirit, conduct pep 
rallies, promote school drives, sell maga- 
zines, clean up the building and grounds, 
etc. 

Students and faculty need to work to- 
gether in order to help students gain in- 
creasingly the self-control necessary in our 
form of democracy. You can assist the pro- 
fessional staff by informing students about 
school rules. Orientation programs can be 
organized by the council to acquaint new 
students with the school. You can help 
your colleagues respect rules and regula- 
tions because it is the “thing to do” in your 
school. Handbooks can be revised period- 
ically by the student council. However, 
negative aspects of discipline, such as police 
work and student court, should be avoided 
by the student council in most schools. 

Last, as a student, you can gain much 
educational profit by participating in stu- 
dent-council activities. 

By active participation in homeroom and 
council activities, you can make your voice 
heard in school affairs. You will be able 
to demonstrate your ability to speak, think, 
and plan school activities. Your fellow stu- 
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dents will get to know you and, if you per- 
form well, to think well of you. Reputa- 
tions built in school sometimes follow you 
the rest of your life. You can personally 
benefit greatly by gaining popularity and 
respect. 

As stated before, the student council will 
give you many opportunities to practice 
good citizenship while you are still in 
school. You learn certain facts, skills, and 
attitudes in social-studies classes, but the 
program of the student council allows you 
to put into practice many of the things 
learned in classes. 

The student council should give you 
many chances to select leaders. Most times, 
you have considerable, if not final, author- 
ity over the nomination and election of 
members and officers of your student coun- 
cil. You may have helped in writing the 
regulations concerning minimum qualifica- 
tions for student officers. Once these stand- 
ards are set, you will probably have con- 
siderable choice as to who should repre- 
sent you. 

In adult society, many people are quali- 
fied for office—on paper at least; adult citi- 
zens must select the ones they think best 
able to perform the job at hand. It is best 
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that you learn in school to select leaders, to 
support elected leaders, and to do your 
own share of leading—rather than waiting 
until you become an adult. 

Student-council activities will give you 
many chances to do independent thinking 
on many issues, to make decisions on school 
matters, and to accept responsibility for 
your acts. You will have many opportuni- 
ties to demonstrate your initiative and 
self-control. But you must remember that 
freedom to act does not give you license to 
do as you please regardless of the conse- 
quences to yourself and to others. 

Years ago someone introduced the erron- 
eous idea that we could have student self- 
government. Today we advocate a more 
thoughtful approach—that of student par- 
ticipation in the management of school 
affairs, especially extracurricular activities. 
Fundamentally the secondary school is an 
educational institution, and the adults em- 
ployed as members of the professional staff 
have the responsibility to direct your learn- 
ing into desirable channels. They cannot, 
and should not, let you, the students, run 
the school. 

Finally, it should be noted that student- 
council activities are a lot of fun! 


When High School Is Out 


By LOUIS GINSBERG 


Most boys and girls burst out of doors; 
But there are others, who, 
Though deep in thought, but not on books, 
Walk, two by two. 


These are reluctant to go home, 
But, hand in hand, surmise 


Alluring lessons to be read 
In others’ eyes. 


They wander as through poets’ rhymes; 
Till, in the golden weather, 
Instructions not in books will bring 
Their lips together. 





The Handling of 


Recommended methods 
for administrators 


SCHOOL CRITICISM 


By 
LEON MONES 


NE OF THE MAJOR responsibilities of 
modern public-school administration 
is the strategy of meeting public attacks and 
criticism. It is essential that administrators 
be psychologically and technically armed to 
encounter such attacks. Bad psychology, in- 
ept action, or innocence in the face of such 
attacks can do much harm both personally 
and professionally to an administrator, not 
counting the harm that may be done to the 
school itself. 

In the main, there are two pathetic blun- 
ders an administrator may make when con- 
fronting public criticism. He may, on the 
one hand, engage in a quixotic counter- 
attack, bringing about all the hostility of an 
ignorant clash by night. On the other hand, 
he may indulge in a gentle and ingratiating 
acceptance of such criticism, bowing his 
head professionally until—he hopes—the 
storm will blow over. 

I have met and watched both kinds of 
administrator in action. One, like Don 
Quixote, is too embattled to think intelli- 
gently; and the other, like Hamlet, too as- 
sailed by neurotic questionings to act in- 
telligently. 

Practically, it is not good—for education, 
administration, or public relations—arbi- 
trarily to resent or turn a deaf ear to public 
criticism. Criticism against schools is a 
social symptom, and to the educator, all 
social symptoms should have at least diag- 
nostic significance. Even if every aspect of 
such criticism were invalid, irresponsible, 
and unfounded, its very operation, never- 
theless, springs from social causes which the 
educational administrator is professionally 
bound to consider. 


In short, public criticism of our school 
system should be analyzed, probed, and 
studied for possible constructive or remedial 
value—or at least as a symptom of some 
allergy of public reaction. 

To utilize criticism constructively, we 
must study, at least, (a) the source from 
which it emanates; (b) the content of the 
criticism; (c) the latent motive back of the 
criticism; (d) the manifest nature of the 
criticism; and (e) the conditions, social and 
educational, that engendered the criticism. 

The able educational administrator ap- 
proaches public criticism much as a skilled 
psychiatrist approaches a manifestation of 
fear, antagonism, or hostility by his patient. 
The general state of mind of the adminis- 
trator will be, “Let me consider this. I can- 
not afford to become angrily aroused, or to 
get into a panic. I must find out the im- 
pulses, motivations, perhaps the frustrations 
which are causing this. It is my job to ap- 
praise it, to account for it, and to see what 
I can do in the way of remedy, reform, or 
reconstruction. I must find out whether the 
criticism has a basis of reality or whether 
it is founded in fantasy.” 


Criticism’s Varied Motivations 


If the administrator faces public criticism 
objectively and analytically, he will find 
that the originating factors of such criticism 
are many and varied. Some criticism may 
arise from deep-seated feelings of malice, 
hostility, or resentment. Such criticism must 
be interpreted psychiatrically. It may ema- 
nate from seeing the school as a symbol of 
authority and reacting antagonistically. In 
fact, it may constitute a symbolical rebel- 
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lion against any authority, parental or state. 
Naturally, the administrator must reveal 
such criticism for what it is. 

Some criticism comes from people or 
agencies deliberately interested in social or 
political subversion. It is quite possible that 
Communist, Fascist, or other vested gromps 
deliberately committed to subversive pur- 
poses, may attack the schools, simply be- 
cause the schools are dramatic, exposed, and 
vulnerable social and political frontiers. 


Major Sources of Criticism 


Criticism from vested political or eco- 
nomic interests may have private ends of 
gain, advantage, or prestige to serve. Such 
criticism may obviously have possibilities of 
constructive value, and should be studied 
from the point of view of its relation to the 
curriculum, to school life, to modification, 
to reconstruction, and to planning. Criti- 
cism proposed for the sake of private or 
personal gain may, nevertheless, suggest 
some valid changes or modifications of gen- 
eral advantage. 

Criticisms may be made by people in the 
grip of some personal fanaticism or ritual- 
ism—for instance, the matter of religion in 
the public schools, the matter of sex educa- 
tion, the teaching of “evolution,” the teach- 
ing of racial relationships, the teaching of 
internationalism. Health education and 
similar areas of educational concern are apt 
to arouse criticism of varying and contra- 
dictory nature from people over-passionate 
in one direction. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Dr. Mones has observed administra- 
tors whose school systems have been 
under attack by local critics, and has 
drawn some lessons in good and bad 
handling of the situation from these 
experiences. He recommends a diagno- 
sis of the nature of the critics and their 
real objectives as a prelude to utilizing 
or countering the criticisms. The 
author is assistant superintendent of 
schools in Newark, N. J. 
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Criticism may be the result of political 
pressure, motive, or maneuvering. Some- 
times attacks on the schools are simply di- 
versions used for political purposes. 

Some criticism is from people who hon- 
estly misunderstand or are honestly mis- 
taken. And criticism also springs from 
genuine concern, from the pressure of felt 
need, from motives of sincere reform, from 
lags and inadequacies that alert people 
sense in our school services. 

In general, criticism should be analyti- 
cally and tendentiously used for educational 
purposes. The technique of using it in- 
volves the following: 


1. Analysis of source, motive, and underlying 
psychological basis. 

2. Analysis of worth and relevancy. 

§- Determination of policy and procedure. This 
policy may be simple rejection, evaluation, con- 
ference, consultation, publicity, or acceptance for 
further study. 

4- Determination of techniques for meeting the 
criticism. These techniques may involve meetings, 
publicity, rejoiner, rebuttal, etc. 

5- In the event of acceptance or partial accept- 
ance, planning for the remedial use of criticism. 


Citizens have a right to criticize. So criti- 
cism should never be rejected unceremoni- 
ously. It is not wise to hush or silence criti- 
cism. It is generally better to submit it to 
the touchstone of publicity and public 
opinion. 

In the main, criticism against schools has 
been directed at these manifest targets: 


School texts and materials 
School expense 

Progressive methods 
Subversive teaching 
Unpatriotic teaching 
International teaching 
Failure to study the essentials 
Fads and frills 

Over organization 

Too much “educationalism” 
Too theoretical schooling 
Lack of idealism and spirituality 
Lack of “discipline” 
Conspiratorial motives 


But, as we have seen, unconscious and 
latent targets may be the hidden motives. 





THe HANDLING OF SCHOOL CRITICISM 


School administrators need to be sensitive 
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fessicnal duty to appraise and evaluate 


to the psychology, the nature, the motives, criticism as symptoms of conditions which 
and the aims of criticism. They have a pro- may need constructive handling. 


« Jnicha of the Jrade 


By TED GORDON 


CONTEST CLUB—Teachers often have 
the training, vocabulary, and background 
so helpful in winning “contest gold.” In 
some schools English, advertising, art, and 
other classes turn in “entries” and teacher- 
pupil evaluation selects the best entries, 
with prizes—if any—going to the class or to 
the school. Denby High School (Detroit, 
Mich.) has a faculty Contest Club. Ed Logan 
of that institution may provide interested 
readers with details. 


FACULTY SOCIODRAMA-—To discuss 
the nature of the learning process—or to 
meet problems of dealing with children or 
patrons or other school personnel—in a fac- 
ulty meeting at the end of a long, hard day, 
by means of a lecture or by trying to inspire 
group discussion, has been found fruitless 
in the Redlands, Cal., schools. Hence, the 
sociodrama has been used as a means of pre- 
senting pertinent problems. 

In these socio-dramas, realistic problems 


— 


Eprror’s Nore: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Please try to limit contri- 
butions to 50 words or fewer—the briefer 
the better. Original ideas are preferred; if 
an item is not original, be sure to give your 
source. This publication reserves all rights 
to material submitted, and no items will be 
returned. Address contributions to THe 
Ciearinc House. Dr. Gordon teaches in 
East Los Angeles Junior College, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


typical of those met by teachers in a normal 
school situation are dramatized. Some of the 
situations thus presented have included de- 
fensive attitudes of the teacher because of 
pressure to meet subject-matter standards; 
free expressions during “sharing and show- 
ing” time; uncooperative behavior during 
the presence of a substitute teacher; and 
similar problems. Results of this type of ap- 
proach to common problems have been 
gratifying in Redlands.—Reported in “Good 
Teaching,” California Teachers Associa- 
tion, Southern Section. 


SHADES OF BINGO!—Cut a heavy white 
card, 7/4 x 6 inches, draw « line across the 
74-inch end, one inch from the top, and 
print “Words” in that space. Rule the card 
into five 14-inch columns, then divide the 
card into five rows, each one inch high. Type 
and write words in spaces. Several cards 
should be prepared in this manner, using 
the same words, but with the words ar- 
ranged in varying orders. Read the words 
and, as the pupil recognizes each word, he 
covers that word on his card with a square 
of colored paper. The pupil who first covers 
five words in a line wins.—Elizabeth Talt, 
Martinez, Cal., Junior High School. 


SMALL ITEM TRAP—When you want 
to prevent small items such as thumb tacks, 
little nails, screws, etc., from rolling around 
on a table or from getting mixed with 
other items, just spread out a wide rubber 
band or two and you have a simple con- 
tainer with natural boundaries. 





“MERIT RATING”: 


Points to consider for a pilot test 


By 
MELVIN STRONG 


OME MEMBERS of the Utah Legislature 

have requested that teachers of Utah 
be rated for the purpose of salary adjust- 
ments. This has stirred up all kinds of re- 
actions, of which the following quotations 
are representative: 


“Merit schemes destroy morale and tend to be 
a divisive force among teachers.” 

“Relating salary to competence will promote 
morale among teachers. It will help teaching to move 
off the present dead level of mediocrity in which 
the master teachers are paid the same salaries as 
the poorest teachers.” 

“Many taxpayers are eager to raise salaries of 
good teachers but they do not like to see increases 
go to poor and mediocre teachers, thus encouraging 
them to stay in the profession where they do not 
belong.” 

“Good teachers are worth twice what they are 
now getting; poor teachers are already overpaid.” 

“The best way to improve teaching is to improve 
teachers. One way to improve teachers is to give 
them greater monetary incentives for efficiency in 
teaching.” 

“Teachers should discipline their own members 
as other professions do, and weed out the ‘dead 
wood’ from their ranks. The rest will do a better 
job if merit rating is not imposed upon them.” 

“Money is not the incentive for which teachers are 
working. Their real incentive is to help pupils to 
grow effectively in line with their varied potentiali- 
ties.” 


No matter which side of the argument 
one is on the aim of such evaluation of 
teachers should be to improve instruction; 
to provide a better educational opportunity 
for the children of Utah. Education is an in- 
vestment, not an expense. The educational 
level of any community has a close relation- 
ship to the level of business prosperity of 
that community. Where schools are best, 
average incomes are greatest, retail sales 
are greatest, rentals for homes are highest, 


more telephones are used, more homes are 
owned by the people who live in them. 

According to surveys made by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, education 
makes people good producers and good 
consumers, and money spent on education 
is a sound investment. Our major concern, 
then, should be better sch~ols and better 
teachers. If “merit rating” will help it 
should be encouraged; if it will not, it 
should be discouraged. Most of us will ad- 
mit that “merit rating” is a problem that 
deserves study by impartial and capable 
people before it is put into action. 

As one educator who is trying to see both 
sides of the argument, and one who is fear- 
ful that politicians will attempt to propose 
a plan to be imposed upon teachers, I 
should like to suggest the following areas 
for consideration: 


1. Salary. A sufficient salary schedule 
must be set up to attract and hold the 
types of individuals we would like as 
teachers of our children. If we want only 
people who can command lowest salaries 
on the competitive labor market this sched- 
ule should be in line with that labor sup- 
ply. If we want people to become teachers 
who are capable, well trained, creative indi- 
viduals with wholesome personalities, we 
should expect to pay a salary schedule 
which will attract such individuals. In edu- 
cation, as in most everything else, we will 
get about what we are willing to pay for. 

It should be remembered that the in- 
fluence of the teacher is more important in 
helping children to grow toward desirable 
goals than is the influence of the subject 
matter the teacher teaches. Good schools 
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don’t just happen: they are caused. Any 
school is a reflection of the stature of the 
principal and the teachers of that school. 
If the maximum salary is too low it will be 
as much a deterrent to recruitment and re- 
tention of capable people as a beginning 
salary that is too low. Good teachers make 
good schools. Good schools make good com- 
munities. 


2. Training. Education is listed among 
the five professions, the others being medi- 
cine, law, engineering, and theology. One 
characteristic of the professions is stated in 
terms of college degrees and certification 
requirements for practice in the profession. 
Utah has required a minimum of four years 
of college training for teachers, and has re- 
commended for years that a masters degree 
become the minimum training require- 
ment for teaching in Utah. In line with 
progress being made in educational theory 
and practice it is believed desirable to in- 
crease training requirements rather than 
decrease them. Salary must be commen- 
surate with training requirements if teach- 
ing expects to attract its share of young 
men and women capable of such training. 
The quality of the educational program 
children and youth of Utah will zeceive 
will depend more upon the caliber of men 
and women attracted to teaching positions 
in Utah than upon any other single factor. 


3. Seniority, or Years of Service. Any 
workman doing a fair, or better, job should 
accumulate some advantages in terms of 
wages and privileges. Some salary increase, 
small though it may be, should be granted 
just for remaining on the job and making 
average growth toward job objectives. If 
there is proof that a given worker is not 
making steady growth in his work he 
should be given a period of probation, 
with no salary increase, and asked to resign 
at the end of the probation period unless 
growth takes place. Such a requirement is 
much more important for teachers than for 
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most workers because of the influence they 
have on the students with whom they work. 
The most important thing about a class- 
room is the teacher. 


4. In-Service Growth. Tremendous prog- 
ress is being made ia the fields of educa- 
tional psychology—our knowledge of the 
nature of learning—in mental health, in 
the philosophy of education, in methods 
and techniques for facilitating optimum 
pupil growth in school. I should like the 
teacher of my child to keep abreast of such 
developments. 

For taking college courses during the 
summer sessions or in the evenings some 
monetary recognition should be given. Per- 
haps $5, even $10 per credit hour earned 
during the year, would provide a desir- 
able monetary incentive for such profes- 
sional growth in service. Probably the most 
effective way of improving teaching is to 
improve teachers. 


5. Community Service. A few teachers 
spend many hours, outside their line of 
duty, preparing and giving speeches or 
panel discussions before PTA groups, civic 
clubs, church organizations, and school 
faculty meetings. Others spend much time, 
over and above the call of duty, with stu- 
dent groups rehearsing and presenting 
traveling programs, such as choruses, band 
and orchestra presentations, debating or 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


“Merit rating for teachers is one of 
Utah’s serious problems,” writes Dr. 
Strong, “because of the pressure being 
exerted for it by a few politicians. I 
was asked to prepare this statement on 
points to be considered in such a pro- 
gram for members of the Utah Legisla- 
tive Council as a basis for committee 
action.” The author is director of 
pupil personnel and guidance services 
for Granite School District, Salt Lake 
County, Utah. 
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public speaking programs, dramatic and 
concert presentations, athletic activities, 
school publications, etc. Good public-school 
relations result from such programs and ac- 
tivities and some salary consideration, $50 
or $100 for the year, should be granted for 
such public relations services. 

Outstanding service to the UEA, NEA, 
or other professional organization may be 
thought to deserve salary recognition. 

Publication of articles or books resulting 
in favorable association of the school in 
public affairs may entitle the author to 
some special salary grant. 

Such community service aims both at 
providing growth opportunities for stu- 
dents and teachers participating and at 
increasing community appreciation of the 
school and its place in the community. 


6. The Quality of the Instructional Pro- 
gram. A good teacher is judged by the in- 
fluence he has upon his students. If they 
are wiser, kinder, more useful, more co- 
operative because of his influence the qual- 
ity of that teacher’s program is good. If 
his pupils develop feelings of fear, discour- 
agement, defeatism, and frustration the 
quality of instruction is very low. Facts 
students are exposed to in a class are soon 
forgotten. Our concern should be with 
what is left after the facts are gone in terms 
of understanding, appreciation, new in- 
terests, improved tastes, and modified con- 
duct. 

Knowledge may or may not result in 
such desirable end products of the instruc- 
tional program. How knowledge is taught, 
the teacher-pupil relationships which are a 
part of the learning process, and the ex- 
tent to which student interest is developed 
in the subject matter to be learned help to 
influence the value which a given student 
attaches to the knowledge which the 
teacher hopes will be learned. 

In other words, emotional learnings 
which accompany the learning process are 
as important as the intellectual learnings 
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in determining the kind of citizen, parent, 
worker, the student wil] become. The in- 
structional program with high quality, 
then, is helping pupils to grow emotionally 
and socially, as well as intellectually. The 
teacher who conducts such an instructional 
program should be entitled to a merit rec- 
ognition in salary. The teacher who is 
helping students to develop feelings of fear, 
anxiety, and hopelessness should be asked 
to resign. The influence of such a person 
is disastrous in the lives of boys and girls. 

Only the extremes would be affected by 
this area. Teachers who are doing a con- 
spicuously good job, or teachers who are 
doing an obviously poor job would come 
under consideration. Average teachers need 
have no hopes nor fears. 


7. Dependents. Any teacher with de- 
pendents, who is the sole wage earner of the 
family, should be entitled to $50 above 
schedule, for each dependent up to and in- 
cluding three, as indicated on that teacher's 
income tax exemptions. Such a clause 
would help to hold in teaching young mar- 
ried men with families. 


“Merit” rating systems in most instances 
have been developed by administrators and 
boards of education and imposed upon 
teachers. It is believed that standards of 
competence and service set forth herein 
should be developed cooperatively by 
teachers, school patrons, and administra- 
tors. When everybody helps to make a plan, 
and to share in evaluating it, everybody 
helps to make it work. Whatever plan is 
decided upon should be flexible and should 
evolve as experience with it indicates. 

The author would be pleased to see some 
“pilot school” or district begin the job of 
evolving and making work some system of 
teacher evaluation on which salary con- 
siderations would be given. Just to insist 
that it can’t be done, in the face of de- 
mands that it be tried, is not only the easy 
way but may be the disastrous way out. 





“PREP” CLASSES: 


Readying Seniors for College 


By 
JACK W. ENTIN 


$ A RESULT of the show of hands by ap- 
A proximately seventy to eighty per cent 
of each class in American history, I have 
applied a set of procedures, over the past 
three years, that has resulted in mutual 
satisfaction between pupil and teacher. 

I say “mutual” with reservations. The 
pupils aren’t always gleeful about the stand- 
ards set for them during the first days of 
the semester. The expressions of gratitude 
come from the returning alumni. This ac- 
count deals with the teacher's aim—prepar- 
ing the student for his freshman year at 
college. 

The transition from the high-school 
grades to the college level has always been 
a difficult one. Rare is the high-school 
teacher who has not heard from one or 
more of his departed hopefuls that “college 
courses are certainly different from what 
we did here. Why didn’t ‘they’ prepare us 
for it?” 

This cry is not wholly true. The perspec- 
tive has changed. During the precollege or 
twelfth year, the high-school senior is still 
in swaddling clothes. He is somewhat bored 
by his earlier routines. Daily assignments 
doled out in relatively small doses, note- 
book check-ups, and a few supplementary 
reading chores of a compulsory nature have 
been the cause of this attitude. When he 
enters the senior year he is ready for a fling. 
He relaxes, does as little as necessary to pass 
the course, and trusts in the rumor that “no 
teacher ever fails a senior.” If you doubt 
this, consult your high-school annuals and 
samplings of twelfth-year pupils in most of 
the nation’s high schools. 

In any event, the shock that overtakes 
these same students during the first semester 


of their freshman year is worth describing. 
It is during that period that the freshman 
writes to his former high-school teacher in 
querulous and beseeching tones. Some fresh- 
men despair of sticking out the year. If they 
survive the year with a C average, they get 
by the next three years. 

“Gosh,” cries one, “we get an assignment 
of forty pages to read over a two- or three- 
day period . . . no written work required, 
just reading . . . the instructor discusses a 
topic which covers about two of the forty 
pages ... and then he gives us a whopping 
test full of seemingly insignificant details 
which covers the entire reading assignment 
—and I get a ‘56’.” 

A reminiscent smile is my only response 
to this wail. 

Another recent graduate from one of 
my classes has another tale to tell, this one 
more complimentary to the school, particu- 
larly to the writer: 

“The one thing I learned in your class, 
despite the work involved, was how to do 
research and how to document a term 
paper. Last year I thought 3,000 words was 
a tome. Now I find it a weekly chore—and 
you'll laugh at this. I made a few changes 
in the paper I wrote for you and handed it 
in to my ... prof. What do you think I got? 
A ‘B+’.” 

This, too, is an old story. Few are the 
students who, at some time in their scho- 
lastic careers, haven't tried the same trick 
with varying results. 

“Did you experience any satisfaction or 
feel confident in your preparation of other 
papers as a result of your training here?” 
I asked. The responses generally have been 
in the affirmative. The customary responses 
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to the query are: “I knew what I was doing. 
I used the old paper as a model. The other 
students were at loss and came to me for 
help.” 

Still others have described the surprise of 
their freshman class instructors at their 
ability to document their reading carefully. 

There is no novelty to this approach. No 
originality is claimed. Many teachers all 
over the nation have utilized this method 
in the past, and present and will continue 
to use it. I have found it so successful that 
it has become routine with me. 

At this point, let us return to the pro- 
cedures used during the final semester of 
the senior year. To avoid complaints of 
overburdening the students with daily read- 
ing assignments, written work, term paper 
research, alertness to current events, and all 
the other requirements of a social-studies 
class, I grant them certain privileges. In- 
stead of giving them the customary chore 
of answering assignment questions with 
lengthy essay responses—which usually re- 
sult in recopying of the author's text—I 
induce them to outline or make notes for 
use in class discussion—“an aid to memory,” 
we call it. 

Notebooks are not checked. We agree 
that daily preparation is reflected in the 
class discussion of the topic of the day. No 
ratings are given for either “good” or “in- 
ept” responses involving factual data. The 
experienced teacher can recognize the stu- 
dent “prepared” or “unprepared” to dis- 
cuss a question. Having had marked success 
with this technique, I continue it. 

To overcome the possibility of deteriora- 
tion in skill in handling written essay ques- 
tions, I give the class an occasional test 
which is rated on clarity, correctness of fac- 
tual data, and ability to confine oneself to 
the question. Such a test reveals the greatest 
number of deficiencies. There isn’t enough 
time to devote to this problem. 

The students for whom the senior year is 
a terminal one are given the option of pre- 
senting an oral report to the class on one of 
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many suggested readings. The less capable 
are assigned greater leeway in their choices. 
All, however, must make their contribution 
to the mutual class effort. 

The added premium or bonus given 
to students for supplementary reading and 
research has induced a number to seek out 
the college adviser for changes to my classes. 
Forewarned and forearmed, they have 
entered the lists. It is with pride that I con- 
tinue to communicate with them after they 
have left school. We have become the basis 
of an annual alumni reunion group. 

The piéce de résistance is the term paper. 
The topic is generally on a contemporary 
problem in American domestic life or in 
American foreign relations. A suggested 
list is offered, optional to all. The college- 
bound student has no alternative to the 
term paper. Research techniques are out- 
lined. Guide notes and footnoting are care- 
fully explained. The school librarians de- 
vote several sessions to the use of the library 
and its contents. The library at Forest Hills 
High School is superior to many branches 
of the pubiic libraries in variety of books 
and inclusiveness of subject. There are 
available materials for all of the listed 
topics. 

The classes are given preliminary in- 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

Since a great majority of iy re in 
Dr. Entin’s senior American history 
classes at Forest Hills, N. Y., Senior 
High School plan to go to college, he 
has developed a set of procedures in- 
tended to get them in training for the 
more rigorous assignments and require- 
ments they will encounter in their col- 
lege freshman year. (Non-college bound 
pupils are offered an easier routine.) 
Dr. Entin teaches social studies in the 
school. He is chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Instructional Materials of the 
Association of Teachers of Social Stud- 
ies in the City of New York, and 
editor-in-chief of the ATSS Bulletin. 























struction in the use of library cards for 
excerpt purposes, in the use of clippings 
and correspondence, and in the final make- 
up of the term paper. Those with artistic 
talents are encouraged to illustrate their 
own pages. Only the footnoting causes 
much grief. This requires more personal 
instruction and greater student concentra- 
tion. Once he has learned these things, the 
student feels confident. This instruction has 
brought most of the expressions of gratitude 
mentioned earlier. 

Finally, the pupils are required to ac- 
quaint themselves with a variety of source 
materials. Their attention is called to 
noting changes in opinions held by the same 
author, as shown in two of his books written 
at widely separated time periods; and to 
differences in interpretation of the same 
subject by two or more authors. 

As compensation for the efforts given to 
research and writing, the final oral report 
and written paper constitute the final ex- 
amination. There is no conflict of opinion 
cn this subject. Some of the shy ones are 
reluctant to make their oral reports. Here, 
again, the student is subject to critical 
comment by both fellow classmates and 
teacher. However, because of the aid given 
to the reporter during the oral presentation, 
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the class takes on the air of a seminar. Here 
one can tell the exceptional students from 
the average and poor ones. Many have been 
the students who have risen to the occasion 
during the past five years with displays of 
hitherto unrevealed talents, knowledge, and 
ability to learn. The feeling of accomplish- 
ment engendered by these discoveries is 
mutually expressed. “he discussions that 
follow a good report leave pleasant mem- 
ories. 


In conclusion, it must be said that there 
are few surprises. The students are in- 
formed repeatedly that our procedures are 
the closest thing to college courses, with one 
exception—the class discussions are more 
socialized than the ones in college classes. 
I do little lecturing. A class chairman starts 
the class. The class summarists (voluntary) 
read their narrative accounts of the pre- 
vious lesson, and this is followed by com- 
ments, corrections, and amendments. 

Wherever possible, lessons are “audio- 
visualized” by recordings, filmstrip and film 
projections, and illustrated mimeographed 
sheets, which I compiled, of past and cur- 
rent editorial cartoons, maps, and charts. 

The final grades are based on evaluation 
by both student and teacher. 


Writing Talent: Often Incognito in Our Classes 


In my second year of high-school teaching I had 
in one of my classes a pupil who has since become 
a successful novelist. His most recent production 
was reviewed in both the daily and Sunday book 
sections of the Times and the Tribune within the 
last month. Any beginning novelist can tell you that 
that is a considerable achievement in itself. As a 
matter of fact, the Times reviewer described the 
novel as a “distinguished and unusual book.” 

A somewhat vague recollection that I had not 
regarded him as an outstanding English student 
impelled me to go through the old records in the 
school trophy room. The outcome of this research 
was somewhat embarrassing—I had given him a term 
mark of 77! 

True, he had failed journalism, geometry, and 
French I (for the second time) that year, and his 


English Regents grade was only 81. I noted further 
that he had never received his junior-high diploma. 
According to the notation in his folder, it had been 
withheld because of “poor conduct” and “lack of 
cooperation.” 

He had probably failed his test on A Tale of Two 
Cities in my class and omitted to hand in his book 
reports. Nevertheless, I had not seen him as a 
budding writer. . . . 

Let me cite the case of Henry Thoreau. His 
Harvard professor of rhetoric was Edward Tyrrell 
Channing. Thoreau’s grades in English composition 
were mediocre. The member of the class who was 
regarded as most promising by Channing was Her- 
bert Morison, who later wrote a book of stories for 
children called Pebbles by the Sea Shore.—Kennetu 
SmitH in The English Record. 











Junior-High Strong Points: A Consensus 
Young, Energetic 
& GOING PLACES! 


By 
L. E. LEIPOLD 


T WAS NOT many years ago that a new 
I type of school made its appearance on 
the American educational scene. Enrolled 
in it were boys and girls who would 
normally be in the traditional elementary 
schools, but for lack of a better name it 
was called a “junior” high school. It 
adopted the primary features of the typical 
four-year high school of the day, notably, 
departmentalization, specialization by 
teachers, and textbook instruction. 

Because it was new and because educa- 
tors are human beings afflicted with the 
same lack of desire for change that charac- 
terizes most members of the race, the new 
school faced a hard initial struggle for 
existence. 

Today, some two-score years after its 
name was first bandied about seriously at 
educational conventions, it is a firmly es- 
tablished element of our national school 
system, with a definite trend toward mak- 
ing it a clear-cut legal provision of early 
secondary education in many states. 

It is here to stay, no doubt about it. And 
it will remain with us and grow even 
stronger because it has proved its worth 
and because it has been willing to face 
facts squarely and effect changes when 
changes were warranted. 

“By its flexibility and its adaptability to 
changing conditions, an institution reveals 
its stability and its power of growth,” says 
Havelock Ellis in his book Whither Man- 
kind? 

The junior high school as an institution 
has met this test successfully and today it 


is still growing, becoming more stable 
through sensible change. 

In an effort to determine what firing-line 
school people with a special interest in 
junior high schools think are the salient 
strong points that are found in this par- 
ticular type of school organization, and the 
changes that they are facing, I asked more 
than forty persons to cooperate in a study 
to obtain such opinions. The replies were 
subjective, it is true, and they were per- 
sonal opinions—but where can one better 
go for information than to teachers, princi- 
pals, and superintendents who are in daily 
contact with the schools and with the boys 
and girls who make up the student body? 

Here in brief is a summary of the replies 
that were made by the school people who 
were questioned. It gives a picture of what 
they believe concerning the place where the 
nation’s youngest public-school organiza- 
tion—the junior high school—stands today 
and what is in store for it in the immediate 
years ahead: 

From its beginning in 1909, the num- 
ber of junior high schools has consistently 
increased through the years, and it is in- 
creasing today. About four out of every ten 
secondary schools in the United States have 
now abandoned the traditional four-year 
pattern of high-school organization in favor 
of some type of junior-high-school plan. 
The three-year school including grades 7, 
8, and g seems to be gaining favor consist- 
ently. 

Teachers in our junior high schools are 
on the whole being paid as much as their 
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senior-high-school contemporaries. Single- 
salary schedules are doing much to rid the 
profession of the deplorable poin* of view 
once held that teaching in a senior high 
school is for some reason more of an honor 
than teaching in a junior high school. 

Today because the younger, more virile 
junior school has attracted more able 
young teachers, the teaching job being done 
in the junior high schools is generally 
superior to that which is being done in the 
slower-changing and more traditionally 
academy-minded senior schools. The thrill- 
ing increase in the number of capable 
young men who have gone into junior-high- 
school work accounts to some degree for the 
superior teaching job that is being done 
there. Many of these newer teachers have a 
breadth of culture unknown in secondary 
schools a generation ago. No longer are they 
specialists; needs of children are placed 
above interest of subject matter. 

The understanding of individual differ- 
ences, the psychology of learning, mental 
hygiene, the giving and interpretation of 
tests, and principles of guidance, are now 
areas of preparation. The result has been a 
shifting of real guidance responsibilities 
from the office of the specialist in counsel- 
ing to the classroom where it rightly belongs 
—though the school counselors remain in- 
dispensable in their special field. 

In the junior high schools, although 
there is an obvious unwillingness to sur- 
render too much of the past, correlation 
between subjects and fusion of related sub- 
jects is becoming an actuality. After watch- 
ing those schools that early climbed aboard 
the common-learnings bandwagon, too 
many of them almost wholly unprepared 
for the ride, America’s other junior high 
schools took time to stand back and take 
a long, hard look at the program. The 
result has been an acknowledgment that 
it possessed many merits—and many short- 
comings—and curricular offerings have been 
adjusted accordingly. 

Now there is a realization that the com- 
mon-learnings program is not an educa- 


tional panacea—rather, that America is not 
yet ready to swallow it whole. Regurgita- 
tions have been rather unpleasant after 
some attempts to do so. In its sensible form 
—moderate integration, natural fusion, 
careful correlation—it is being widely ac- 
cepted, and the end is not yet. 

Pupils are helping to plan their work; 
large units are taking the place of isolated 
daily plans; real-life out-of-school activities 
are being brought into the curriculum; 
preparation for intelligent consumership is 
affecting home life; teachers are actively 
supervising the work of the students; 
wholesome personalities are being devel- 
oped. In short, realism is making its influ- 
ence felt in the junior high schools. 

We who are daily concerned with stu- 
dents and their problems can feel with 
some degree of assurance that we are “go- 
ing places” and that we are using a sensible 
means to get from where we are to where 
we are going. That faith is found expressed 
in one way or another in virtually all of 
the replies received. 

School-wise, America’s junior high 
schools are as adolescent as the boys and 
girls who are in their classrooms. They are 
both young, energetic, unpredictable; they 
are plagued by growing pains and very con- 
scious of their occasional shortcomings but 
they are vital aud alive. What is more im- 
portant, they are anxious to change so that 
they will find favor in the eyes of the world. 
And there is little doubt that both of them 
will achieve their hope. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Now that the junior high school has 
been “taken seriously” for some two- 
score years, Dr. Leipold recently asked 
approximately the same number of 
school people to cooperate with him in 
a study of its strong points and where 
it is going from here. All were teachers 
or administrators in some way con- 
nected with junior high schools. Dr. 
Leipold himself qualifes as principal 
of Nokomis Junior High School in 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














MAKE THE BED FIT: 
Stretch Ted and Chop Off Bill 


By GLADYS RISDEN 


HERE WAS once an innkeeper who ad- 
fp emernie a bed to fit every man. A dwarf 
came to the inn. 

“Right this way,” invited the innkeeper, 
motioning four burly porters to follow. 

“This bed is much too long,” complained 
the dwarf as they entered the room. 

“So it is,” said the innkeeper regretfully. 
Then he brightened. “We will make it fit.” 

At that the four burly porters seized the 
man. They stretched him out on the bed, 
two clutching his head and two his feet. 
They pulled. 

“You see,” said the innkeeper. “The bed 
fits.” 

A giant came into the inn. The innkeeper 
and the four burly helpers followed him to 
his room. Same room. Same bed. 

“This bed is too short,” complained the 
giant. 

“So it is,” said the innkeeper regretfully. 
Then he brightened. “But we will make it 
fit.” 

Thereupon the four burly porters seized 
the giant, tied him on the bed, picked up 
their axes and chopped off the overhang- 
ing parts of him. 

“Ah,” beamed the innkeeper, rubbing his 
hands. “The bed fits.” 


Twelve-year-old Bill came home from 
school yesterday with his report card 
clutched in one hand and his arithmetic 
workbook in the other. The report card 
said D in arithmetic. In the workbook were 
fifteen pages of arithmetic problems he had 
to finish if he wanted to play in the junior- 
high basketball game at seven. Fifteen 
pages—and three hours to do them in. 

He stopped in the kitchen to make him- 


self a dozen sandwiches. He sauntered into 
the livingroom, turned on the TV, pulled 
a table in front of it, and settled himself 
with workbook and sandwiches. He made 
faces as he worked and listened. He twisted 
and untwisted his legs. He flipped his legs 
over the table and put his book on the 
chair. 

He pretended his pencil was a caterpillar 
tractor crawling through deep mud. Then 
he made it a jet-propelled plane hurtling 
through outer space. 

He went to the kitchen and hunted up 
Mom's three-minute glass. He worked with 
one eye on it to see how many problems he 
could get before it ran out. Then he tried 
to see how few he could get. 

He sauntered over to change the channel, 
back to his table, then decided that he liked 
the first channel program better and went 
back to change it again. 

But he finished those fifteen pages at 6:30 
on the nose. Dad went over his paper with 
a fine-toothed comb while Bill rushed 
through dinner. Not a mistake could Dad 
find. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Dr. Risden sympathizes both with 
Bill, whose IQ is 145, and Ted, whose 
IQ is 90, because in classes organized 
rigidly to fit average pupils, each of 
these two is a victim. The author, a 
school psychologist now retired, gives 
individual instruction to children of 
—- or above-average I1Q’s who are 
retarded because of emotional blocks 
or organic handicaps. She lives in Ver- 
milion, Ohio. 
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MAKE THE Bep Fir 


“Why in tarnation hill can’t you get your 
work done in school? Letting it pile up this 
way! Three weeks’ work and you did it in 
less than three hours. Now let’s not have 
any more of this kind of work. When your 
teacher gives you an assignment you do it 
and do it on time. Do you hear?” 

Bill could have told Dad why he didn’t 
do his work in school. He was bored. Bill's 
IQ is 145. His standard achievement arith- 
metic test score was median for the last half 
of tenth grade. He figured up Dad's income 
tax, just for fun. He went over Mom's 
checkbook stubs and the bank statement 
and explained to her why the bank, and not 
she, was right. He passed the time on a 
motor trip by figuring in his head how far 
they could go in four days, driving eight 
hours a day, if they averaged forty-three 
miles an hour; how much their gasoline 
would cost for the trip; what percentage of 
that cost was paid for tax; and so on; and so 
on. Problems like those were fun. They put 
a guy on his mettle. But finding 7 per cent 
of 84. Eelpots in a fishnet! What fun was 
there in doing something he could do? 


Ted Brown came home with his report 
card and his workbook yesterday. He got 
C on his report card. He worked so hard, 
and if he didn’t get finished—and he never 
did—he would take his book home. The 
teacher thought he ought to have some- 
thing for attitude and effort. Ted had only 
a half-page to do. He waited for Dad to 
come home. They sat down together at 
seven o'clock. Dad watched him work, 
pointed out his mistakes. Ted had to count 
on his fingers to find out how much eight 
and five were. He had to write down 18 + 
5 and add it. It took Ted three hours to 
finish that page. 

That page wasn’t hard. The problems 


o 
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were all alike. You just multiplied the first 
number by the second. Yesterday they 
divided the first number by the second. For 
tomorrow there was a mixed-up list. Ted 
didn’t like mixed-up lists. He had to guess 
whether you multiplied or divided. 

His best boy friend helped him out, gen- 
erally. He’d make a list on a little scrap 
of paper like 

be 

2X 

3X 

4+ 
and slip it over to Ted. That wasn’t cheat- 
ing. Ted did all the work. His boy friend 
just told him what ones to multiply and 
what ones to divide. 

Ted's IQ is ninety. His mental age is ten. 
His arithmetic score on the standard arith- 
metic achievement test was median for be- 
ginning third grade. It’s likely that if Ted 
could have come along a little more slowly 
he might have mastered fifth-grade work by 
now and been ready for sixth. But he 
couldn’t master the principle on page 35 
because next day the class must do page 36. 
Result? He didn’t master anything, not even 
6 X 4. 


Forty boys in a class, IQ’s ranging from 
80 to 150, mental ages from nine to eight- 
een. Arithmetic ages from seven to sixteen. 
But on December 18, 1954, all forty had 
to work all the problems on page 78— 
and on December 19, they must work all 
the problems on page 79. Kid along the 
hindmost and penalize the foremost if he 
rebels at letting his surpluses be cut off. 

The bed doesn’t fit? Make it fit, teachers 

. stretch Ted and chop off Bill. “Every- 
body turn to page 100. You have forty-five 
minutes to do all the problems on this 


page.” 


The impact of television upon the current educational scene is fast being recognized by 
educators. In some circles television has been ranked second only to parents—and even 
ahead of school or church—in its effect upon children.—Puiuip L. Grotsser in Social Educa- 


tion. 











The ONE-SENTENCE 


A time-saver that 
has worked for me. 


English ‘Theme 


By ELIZABETH R. FRANCIS 


NGLISH TEACHERS agree that one learns 
E to write well by writing much and 
often. However, this premise brings forth 
the oft-heard query from the over-burdened 
English instructor, “How can I correct so 
many themes?” 

The one-sentence theme of proper length 
may prove to be the answer. If written cor- 
rectly, the sentence contains all the gram- 
matical and rhetorical qualities. For in- 
stance, it must express one thought; it must 
have coherence; it must have clearness. In 
brief it contains all the elements of a longer 
theme. Then, too, it often requires more 
skill to express briefly what one has to say; 
thus conciseness is brought into play. 

Perhaps one of the most important things 
about it is that it is a time-saver for the in- 
structor. Such an assignment each day can 
be corrected easily, and, if one so desires, 
can be read and discussed each day for part 
of a class period. In short, the pupils are 
learning to write by writing. 

In a sentence of go to 35, words, the pupil 
can develop subjects expressing his opinions 
and ideas, or can stimulate his imagination 
by depicting real or imaginary scenes. 

Following are examples of the unedited 
one-sentence themes submitted by high- 
school seniors of varying intellectual abili- 
ties: 

“She held the child tightly to her, pro- 
tecting him with her comforting arms, and 
looked out at the frightening world with 
hope and courage in her heart.” 

—Anne K. 


“Again and again the frothing water 
slapped against the chiseled grey rock and 


then slipped back into the sea, forming 
little eddies around the rock’s irregular 


edge.” 
—Judy T. 


“I sat cuddled in the big, soft chair in 
front of the warm fireplace with my furry 
cat quietly sleeping on my lap, and listened 
to the soft lullabies coming from the radio.” 

—Arlene L. 


“Because no breeze stirred the warm air 
in the valley that lay between the recum- 
bent hills; the sheep there, half-asleep, were 
grazing lazily, slowly wandering across the 
motionless grass toward the still lake.” 

—Jane W. 


“The clarion tones of the church bells 
rang out across the small suburban town 
as people, bundled with mufflers and with 
coat collars turned up, sent gay Christmas 
greetings over the crisp, chill air.” 

—Elizabeth H. 


“As the raving savages crazily danced 
around the obese, dark, and mysterious 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

Miss Francis believes that a solution 
to the problem of getting frequent writ- 
ten work from English students, with- 
out overburdening the teacher, is the 
assignment of one-sentence themes. She 
offers her reasons, and samples of the 
sentences of her pupils in Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., Senior High School, where she is 
chairman of the English department. 
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looking idol, the cryptic sound of the voo- 
doo drums steadily grew louder.” 
—Dorothy Ann S. 


“With the sharp, cringing wind howling 
through his ears, the trembling boy began 
his journey over the glistening, moonlit 
dunes of snow.” 

—James F. 


“The small child could not speak, nor 
did he have to; the tears of joy which 
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glistened momentarily in his eyes and then, 
unchecked, rolled down his hollow cheeks, 
expressed beyond words his thankfulness 
as he clutched the shiny new shoes tightly 
to his breast.” 

—James B. 


“With every movement his bones 
screeched in agonizing, excruciating pain; 
a body so normal on the surface, yet under- 
neath an eternity of torture.” 

—Carol R. 


Recently They Sad: 


Teaching the Good Life 


What the Supreme Court did was to forbid the 
church from teaching religion in the public schoois. 
It did not forbid the public schools themselves from 
teaching religion. To forbid the teaching of religion 
would mean the forbidding of the teaching of 
history, world geography, ancient history, literature, 
and a host of other subjects. Music without sacred 
music, architecture without the cathedral, or paint- 
ing without scriptural themes would be pretty 
barren indeed. 

It would be difficult, almost impossible, for the 
public schools to be irreligious or non-religious if 
they tried. Our schools give no religious instruction 
as such, nor should they, but this is not to say their 
influence is non-religious. By the very nature of 
their work and of the purposes of school programs 
teachers and the schools are committed to the 
Good Life—T. C. JoHnson in Nebraska Education 
News. 


With Selected Bait 


If the non-academic student cannot be gotten to 
the library without a police escort, bring the library 
to him. Get him to use the almanac to find out who 
was heavyweight champion before Dempsey. Get 
him to use the Reader’s Guide to locate a magazine 
article about Rocky Graziano. A booklist on the 
bulletin board, whether of science fiction, classics, or 
love stories, indispensable as it is, will not propel 
youngsters to the library as effectively as colorful 
book jackets thumbtacked around the room—and 


changed frequently as new titles come in to the li- 
brary. The student who finds the library a help in 
locating the answers to some of his lesser problems 
is likely to look to books for the answers to some 
of his greater ones. Have we stressed the leisure- 
time value of books at the expense of the usefulness 
of books? . . . 

We can do the terminal student no greater kind- 
ness than to help him to sort the wheat from the 
chaff in magazine fiction and in the paper-backed 
volumes designed for streetcar reading. . . . 

If a pupil’s reading record continues blank, it 
may be the teacher's cue to hand him a Collier's or 
a Holiday with an article marked especially for 
him. Fish are caught with selected bait.—MARIAN 
Lovrien in The English Journal. 


Interest Inventories and Faith 


There is a great deal of evidence that interest 
inventories or preference records have become some 
of the most widely used of counseling tools. Just 
why this should be so in view of the demonstrated 
inadequacies of these devices is difficult to under- 
stand. It seems that it must be a combination of 
amazing psychometric innocence on the part of 
the users, naiveté in considering the guidance job as 
a “quickie” affair rather than a complex longitu- 
dinal problem, misplaced faith in statistics on the 
part of both inventory producers and consumers, 
expediency, and a desire to keep up with the other 
fellow who uses them for any of the above.— 
Joun W. M. Rortuney and Louis G. Scummr in 
Personnel and Guidance Journal. 





FRESHMAN 


Problem: 


44% couldn’t read their texts 


By 


GUY L. FOSTER 


N RECENT MONTHS public attention has 
been directed repeatedly to the school’s 
failure to teach large numbers of children 
to read effectively. Special attention may be 
called to articles in non-professional peri- 
odicals. An undesirable condition does 
exist; however, we are seeing from another 
angle a problem that has really existed for 
a great many years: retardation. 

At one time pupil retardation showed 
itself principally in overageness,’ with 
pupils dropping out of school rapidly after 
becoming as much as two years overage. In 
recent years resort to the use of social pro. 
motions has practically eliminated overage- 
ness, and instead we have large numbers of 
pupils who are unable to do effectively the 
work normally intended for their grade 
levels. This form of retardation has tended 
to keep children in school, whereas overage- 
ness tended to force them out. 

As a result of this change of conditions 
we have large numbers of pupils who can- 
not read well. And since ability to read de- 
termines success in other subjects, the prob- 
lem is serious. This discussion concerns 
itself with that problem. I do not want to 
give the impression that our pupils in this 
area cannot read. Most of them do read 
very well. However, conditions of retarda- 
tion vary from school to school even in 
this area. At the present time the amount 
of retardation in reading in our school is 
of disturbing proportions. 

In September all of our in-coming fresh- 
men were given a silent reading test.? Out of 

*Leonard P. Ayres, Laggards in Our Schools. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1909, p. $7. 


* Traxler Silent Reading Test, Form 3 As grades 
7-10. 


1,106 pupils taking the test, 247, or 21.4 
per cent, had a reading ability of fifth grade 
or lower. Thirty-four per cent, or 382, could 
not read at seventh-grade level. Stated 
another way, 493 students or 44.6 per cent 
of this class, fall on or below the thirtieth 
percentile. With the announcement of these 
facts by the office of the reading consultant 
came the significant and enlightening state- 
ment that “Most of these boys and girls will 
be unable to read effectively, if at all, the 
regular ninth-grade textbooks.” 

When almost half of an entire class is 
unable to read the texts especially intended 
for that group, the situation is serious in- 
deed! Yet, while speaking in generalities, is 
the magnitude of the problem apparent? 
What difference does it make anyway? We 
know that some pupils do not do so well 
as others do. Can’t they just go along get- 
ting what they can? Let me present a real 
case so that the reader can see objectively 
just what such reading deficiency means 
in terms of actual pupil performance. 

I want you to meet Daisy. She is a fifteen- 
year-old sophomore in our school. She 
comes from a middle-class family whose 
only claim to distinction is the fact that 
there are thousands of families like hers. 

Daisy, whose reading ability as a fresh- 
man was slightly above third grade,’ is 
now enrolled in a regular class in sopho- 
more English by mistake. During her fresh- 
man year she was in a special class in 
English. Now, while her counselor is trying 
to decide whether to transfer her again to 
a special class in English or to leave her in 
the regular class, Daisy is struggling along. 


* Gates Reading Survey for grades 3-10. 
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This week nearly everyone but Daisy did 
creditable work in spelling. When twenty 
new words were dictated on Monday, Daisy 
could not spell a single one of them al- 
though they were from a standardized scale 
suitable for sophomore level. Her knowl- 
edge of the words was so incomplete that 
in only three instances did she get past the 
third letter. 

When the words were dictated again on 
Wednesday, Daisy spelled only eight of the 
twenty words correctly, although her 
mother had spent considerable time at 
home working with her and drilling her. 
The following are the eight words she 
spelled correctly (after each is her version 
of the words as spelled after they were 
dictated for the first time on Monday: 
canned, cand; fiery, fire; cunning, son; em- 
blem, em; cabinet, kmi; drawn, dor; seri- 

; canoe, com. 

When the words were dictated for the 
third and last time on Friday, Daisy again 
spelled correctly the eight words she had 
spelled correctly Wednesday, and also 
spelled correctly the words client and career. 
Thus Daisy learned to spell ten of the 
twenty words assigned for the week. The 
words she did not learn to spell are campus, 
decent, camera, declaration, cancel, decora- 
tion, delinquent, descriptive, destroyed, and 
customs. Eight of these words were either 
not attempted or were not attempted be- 
yond the third letter when she wrote them 
on Friday. In Daisy’s class there are thirty- 
five students. At the final spelling of the 
week, eleven pupils made no spelling errors 
and eight missed only one word each. 

This is what Daisy's spelling record for 
the week looks like: 


Final 
Dictation 
cabinet 
emblem 
canera 


Second 
Dictation 


First 
Dictation 
cabinet 
emblem 
canera 


cabinet km 
emblem em 
camera cm 


*Simmons-Bixler, New Standard High School 
Spelling Scale. Atlanta, Ga.: Turner E. Smith and 
Company, 195. 


decent 

campus 
declaration 
cancel 

decoration 
canned 
delinquent 

canoe 

descriptive 
career 

seriously 

drawn 

cunning son 
fiery fire 
customs coman 
destroyed dar 


client com client 


Daisy's work in English fundamentals was 
of a like nature. After three weeks of work 
involving a unit in vocabulary—such as the 
word pairs earn, urn and mite, might; a 
unit in sentence recognition; and a unit in 
recognition of subject, predicate, and prepo- 
sitional phrases, the class was given a 100- 
point achievement test. Daisy's score was 
$9 points in spite of the fact that 60 per cent 
of the test was of the alternate-answer type 
in which guessing is not penalized; and in 
spite of the fact that she had had consider- 
ably more help at home than most pupils 
can expect. The lowest passing score on the 
test was 64 points. 

Three weeks were spent in reading short 
stories.* During that time fifteen stories 
were assigned. Before each story was dis- 
cussed in class, a short-answer quiz was 
dictated to test pupil preparation. For the 

*Cook, Loban, and Baxter, Adventures in Ap- 


preciation. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1952. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


A situation faced in the high schools 
of Phoenix, Ariz., the past fall was that 
almost half of the incoming freshmen 
had a reading ability below the level of 
their ninth-grade texts. Mr. Foster, who 
teaches in the school system, discusses 
the problem and its implications in 
terms of Daisy, one of the freshmen. 
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fifteen stories a total of 143 questions was 
asked. Students in a sophomore control 
group, whose reading scores* as freshmen 
had been ninth grade or higher, had a 
median score of 106 points. Daisy’s score 
was 71. However, a conference with her 
mother revealed the fact that frequently she 
had helped Daisy by reading the stories 
aloud to her. 

At the end of the short-story unit, a com- 
prehensive test of 100 points was given. 
Eighty-four points were made up of multi- 
ple-choice and matching questions which 
tend to eliminate the element of guessing. 
The remainder of the test consisted of spell- 
ing words which were dictated. These words 
were chosen from spelling lists used in the 
preceding weeks. The median score for the 
control group was 91.5. Daisy's score was 50, 
which represented 60 per cent of the factual 
questions; she spelled none of the spelling 
words correctly. 

Daisy's ability in silent reading and in 
written expression follows the same achieve- 
ment pattern. She chose to read Here I 
Stay" for free reading. In thirty-five minutes 
of uninterrupted silent reading, she read 
the first four pages. Immediately afterwards 
she was given fifteen minutes to write any- 
thing she cared to from what she had just 
read. She wrote as follows: 


Margaret Winslow is a shy gril. She what to be 
alone. Margaret live on a frrm. 


Lest it appear that there must have been 
extenuating circumstances, let me say that 
a week later and under similar conditions, 
she wrote as follows: 


Gideon was a soel propheat. Gideon wanted to 
take here wf his. But she w ... to stay on the fram. 


Socially Daisy gets along better. Although 
she is well aware of her educational limita- 
tions, that awareness does not seem to de- 
press her. She makes friends easily; she is 
well liked by those she comes in contact 


* Traxler Silent Reading Test, Form 3 for grades 


-10. 
, "Elizabeth Coatsworth, Here I Stay. New York: 
Coward McCann, 1938. 


The Ciearinc House 


with, both young and old. During the past 
summer she worked as leader in the YWCA 
stay-at-home camp and did an excellent 
piece of work. 

I have chosen to tell you about Daisy 
not because she is so unusual. She is one of 
many. Nearly half of her class have a 
similar reading problem. Moreover, this 
condition is not a temporary one; nor is it 
peculiar to our school alone. 

Why? More emphasis is placed on reading 
than ever before. But regardless of the 
cause, high schools have the problem to deal 
with and must do something and do it now. 
But finding a solution to the problem is 
another matter. Anything we do in the 
high school is only remedial, at best. The 
deficiency develops in the elementary school 
and the permanent solution must be de- 
veloped there. But in the meantime, what 
can be done in the high school? 

In general two possibilities are open to 
us: (1) Let the retarded pupils go along 
with regular classes, or (2) place the re- 
tarded pupils in homogeneous groups. 
There seem to be advantages either way. 

Pupils learn a great deal from one an- 
other, and even though a pupil may not be 
able to read the materials for his grade 
level, he can absorb and retain certain types 
of information from class discussions. But 
does he retain enough? Many abstractions, 
such as principles of grammar, elude him. 

Doubtless such pupils do accomplish 
something in regular classes. How much 
is accomplished depends upon the extent of 
retardation. If a pupil reads at fourth-grade 
level, how much good can he get out of a 
class doing regular tenth-grade work? He 
would be six years retarded. When one 
recalls the regular work of sophomore level, 
his wonder grows. 

The following are included in sophomore 
English: classification of verbs, parts of 
speech, use of prepositional phrases, kinds 
of sentences, clauses. English literature in- 
cludes “Idylls of the King,” Julius Caesar, 
Silas Marner, essays, short stories, lyrics, 
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and ballads. All of these are a long way 
from fourth-grade reading materials. 

Perhaps retarded pupils are better ad- 
justed socially if they are kept with regular 
classes. Again, that would seem to depend 
upon the extent of retardation. Is it reason- 
able to suppose that our hypothetical 
fourth-grade pupil fails to realize that he is 
retarded so long as he is in a regular class? 
What is his active mind doing while his 
more fortunate classmates are discussing 
linking verbs? 

Pupils are naturally industrious, and they 
will usually work with eagerness if the task 
before them is within their abilities. Yet in 
our classes we do find the “sitter.” While 
boys and girls may lack incentive, and it 
seems impossible to motivate them, it is 
too often true that in reality the work is 
either too difficult or too uninteresting. 
Every student ought to be in a group doing 
useful work and enjoying the thrill of suc- 
cessful achievement. 

Keeping retarded pupils in regular classes 
is in reality doing nothing for them at all. 
It was in regular classes that they became 
retarded, a little more each year. Therefore 
it is illogical to assume that what they need 
is more of the same thing. 

Certain definite advantages may be 
claimed for homogeneous grouping of pu- 
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pils who are seriously 1 ;tarded. Arbitra-ily 
we shall say that any student who is three 
or more years retarded falls in this category. 
For this group the teacher can assemble 
materials suited to their needs and abilities. 
At the present time there is an abundance 
of such materials which are carefully graded 
for vocabulary difficulty; at the same time 
they are suited to the interest of high-school 
young people. Pupils working with these 
materials are happy and contented, for 
they know they are doing worthwhile work 
and that they are making progress. 


We often hear that homogeneous group- 
ing is unfair to the slow pupil because it 
labels him a “dummy” in the eyes of other 
students. But it is hard to believe we can 
keep secret his lack of ability, no matter 
what we may do. Children know that much 
about one another. And certainly the child 
himself knows that he is a slow learner. 
However, it has never been our experience 
that there is any stigma attached to mem- 
bership in a special class for retarded pupils. 
In fact, we must be constantly alert to keep 
out the students who do not need to be in 
these classes. It sometimes happens that 
boys and girls spend a whole year in a 
special class without ever knowing they 
have not been doing regular work. 


English Workshop 


The English Workshop, a very gratifying experi- 
ment in Central High School now in its fourth year, 
stemmed from a felt need. The English Workshop 
has a two-fold purpose. First, it makes it possible 
to take a student where he is in his learning experi- 
ences, and it helps him to grow at his own rate of 
learning. Second, it offers opportunities to students 
with superior ability to develop their leadership 
qualities by assisting as student teachers. . . . 

The English Workshop is open three hours daily. 
A teacher, relieved of one class, is always in charge. 
She is assisted by ten student-teachers who have 
achieved excellence in their English. Attendance in 


the Workshop is on a voluntary basis. A student 
may leave his study hall on a pass and check into 
the Workshop if he feels that he needs help. His 
problem may be to form a topic sentence, to correct 
a dangling participle, or to make an outline. Just 
as he goes for help to the library for ten minutes or 
sixty minutes, he may stay in the Workshop until 
his need is met. When the student walks in, he is 
checked by the monitor at the door. Then he is met 
by the teacher, who determines his need and assigns 
him to a student-tutor. Together the students work 
out the problem presented.—Dorotny E. Sonxe in 
The English Journal. 





HIDDEN COSTS 


in 8 Arizona Schools 


By 
JAMES J. JONES 


pe PROBLEM in this study was to iden- 
tify costs to students in the high schools 
of Cochise, Pima, and Pinal Counties in 
Arizona and to determine the socio-eco- 
nomic problems caused by these costs. 

Certain hidden costs which have been 
identified by previous studies are included 
as a part of this study. Among these are the 
cost of: (1) attending a public school; (2) 
textbooks; (3) school supplies; (4) extra- 
curricular activities; (5) athletic equipment; 
(6) social; (7) publications; (8) class proj- 
ects; (9) class rings; (10) laboratory fees; and 
(11) trips. 


Definition of Terms 


There are three terms which should be 
clarified to help in understanding this study. 
These are: 

Curricular costs—costs associated with 
school courses for which credit is to be 
received. 

Extracurricular costs—costs associated 
with being a member of student activity 
clubs and organizations. 

Participation costs—costs associated with 
entering into all-school functions or activi- 
ties sponsored for all members of the stu- 
dent body. 


Sources of Data 

The data used in this study were obtained 
from two sources. 

First, a questionnaire was developed and 
administered to a 10 per cent random 
sample of the student population of eight 
selected high schools in Cochise, Pima, and 
Pinal Counties. These eight schools were 
considered to constitute a fairly representa- 
tive group of schools throughout the state. 


Most of these schools are located in areas of 
fewer than 25,000 population. 

Second, each school administrator of the 
schools sampled answered a questionnaire 
calling for data estimates on school costs. 

Much of the material used in the ques- 
tionnaire and the administrators’ checklist 
came from Hand’s' manual, which was 
prepared for the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Illinois. However, many 
changes in form and detail were necessary 
to meet our local needs. 


Treatment of the Data 


After ihe survey was completed the cur- 
ricular, extracurricular, participation, and 
total costs were obtained. Frequently tables 
were developed aud the low, Q,, median, 
Q,, and high of each of the costs were com- 
piled. Tables representing other important 
data were also made. A separate compila- 
tion was made of the estimates of student 
costs supplied by the various school admin- 
istrators. The socio-economic problems re- 
sulting from school costs were tabulated 
also. 

Summary 


Following is a summary of the findings: 

1. The enrolment of the schools studied 
ranged from 111 to 757. 

2. A 10 per cent random sample of the 
total school enrolment provided 334 cases. 

g. The random sample of the enrolment 
produced 167 boys and 167 girls. 

4. School A, the largest school, had a 

*Harold C. Hand, How to Conduct the Hidden 
Tuition Costs Study, Ilinois Secondary School Cur- 
riculum Program Bulletin No. 4. Springfield, Il: 


Office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, May 1949. 
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median all-school total cost of $39.17 per 
pupil. School H, the smallest school, had a 
median all-school total cost of $32.50. 
School G, next to the smallest school, had a 
median all-school total cost of $47.50. 

5. Student costs (curricular, extracurricu- 
lar, and participation costs) were found in 
the eight representative schools of Cochise, 
Pima, and Pinal Counties. 

6. Curricular costs remained about the 
same for grades nine, ten, eleven, and 
twelve. 

7. The total costs by year in school ranged 
from $28.85 for the freshman year to $68.12 
for the senior year. 

8. The all-school total cost median for 
girls was $40.55 and the all-school total cost 
median for boys was $39. 

g. Of all the pupils involved in the sur- 
vey, 1.80 per cent were unable to take cer- 
tain courses because of textbook costs. 

10. Curricular costs resulted in economic 
problems for 14.08 per cent of the sampling 
of the schools surveyed. 

11. Extracurricular costs resulted in eco- 
nomic problems for 11.08 per cent of the 
sampling of the schools surveyed. 

12. Of students participating in this sur- 
vey, 1.50 per cent were prevented from par- 
ticipating in extracurricular activities be- 
cause of the cost of the activities. 

13. A total of over 25, per cent of the sam- 
pling faced economic problems resulting 
from curriculum or extracurricular costs. 

14. The percentage of pupils having 
financial difficulty with curricular and ex- 
tracurricular activities, and dependent for 
their money on their parents, was 53.57. 

15. Twenty-five per cent of the students 
provided their own money for curricular, 
extracurricular, and participation costs by 
working after school. 

16. More than 85 per cent of the seniors 
surveyed were in favor of purchasing senior- 
class rings. 

17. Fifty per cent of the pupils surveyed 
believed that extracurricular activities 
helped them scholastically. 
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18. Of the sampling, 60.76 per cent feel 

that pupils irom poorer homes do feel wel- 

come to join extracurricular activities. 

19. Approximately 63.19 per cent feel 
that boys and girls from less-privileged 
homes are accepted as part of the group. 

20. More than 72 per cent of the pupils 
feel that extracurricular activities helped 
them socially. 

21. Less than go per cent of the students 
surveyed were non-participants in extra- 
curricular activities. 

22. The administrators of the eight 
schools tended to overestimate student costs. 


Conclusions 


We drew these conclusions from our 
study: 

1. The 10 per cent random sample from 
the eight schools in Cochise, Pima, and 
Pinal Counties is fairly representative of 
public secondary schools in Maricopa 
County, Arizona. 

2. The enrolment of the schools studied 
ranged from 111 to 757; however, evidence 
indicates that the population of the school 
has little bearing on the median cost per 
student. 

3. The random sample was equally di- 
vided between boys and girls. 

4- Total costs by year in school increased 
each year after the ninth grade. Conse- 
quently, senior-year costs were greatest. 

5. The all-school total cost was slightly 
greater for girls than for boys. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

On the basis of Dr. Jones’ study of 
“hidden costs” to pupils which are in- 
volved in school attendance at eight 
representative Arizona public high 
schools, he offers 19 recommendations 
of policies that he believes will keep 
such expenses in check and at a reason- 
able minimum. The author is chair- 
man of the Division of Administration 
and Supervision, School of Education, 
Arizona State College at Tempe. 
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6. Less than 2 per cent of the students 
studied were prohibited from taking se- 
lected courses because of textbook costs. 

7. It was evident that curricular and ex- 
tracurricular costs created economic prob- 
lems for some pupils. 

8. About one-half of the students who had 
financial difficulties with curricular and 
extracurricular activities received assistance 
from their parents. 

9. Approximately one-fourth of the pupils 
earned their own money to meet these 
costs. 

10. A majority of the seniors surveyed 
considered class rings important. 

11. About half of the boys and girls 
sampled feel that extracurricular activities 
helped them scholastically. Also, more than 
60 percent believed that pupils from poorer 
homes felt welcome and were accepted by 
the group. 

12. More than 70 per cent of the pupils 
surveyed believe that extracurricular activi- 
ties helped them socially. Of the 334 pupils 


surveyed, less than one-fifth were non-par- 
ticipants in extracurricular activities. 

13. Costs during the freshman, sopho- 
more, junior, and senior years were lower 
than the administrators thought; these 
costs were over-estimated by them in all 
eight schools surveyed. 


Recommendations 


On the basis of the findings and conclu- 
sions, we recommend that: 

1. A detailed outline be made of student 
costs in each individual school. This study 
should be made a cooperative effort by ad- 
ministrator, faculty, pupils, and a repre- 
sentative parent group. This team can use 
the study described here as a guide in pre- 
paring plans to eliminate such costs. 

2. The plans made by the team be placed 
in operation as soon as possible, and full 
support be given to the plan by all con- 
cerned. 

3. A follow-up study be made to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of such plans. 
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4- These possible solutions to certain 
school problems can be considered: 

a. Adoption in all schools that do not 
have one of a student-activity ticket 
including all events of an all-school 
nature. 

. A publicity program to emphasize 
the merits of mass purchase of the 
ticket and the necessity of having 
the entire student body subscribe to 
keep the cost at a minimum. 

. A time-payment plan to aid boys 
and girls who have limited funds to 
purchase the activity ticket. 

. Exclusion from all events of any 
pupil without an activity ticket un- 
less he is actually performing in that 
event, .¢., as a player in a game, an 
actor in a school play, etc. 

- Inclusion in the activity-ticket price 
of a small payment on school an- 
nuals and payment for all other 
school publications. 

. Fewer trips and excursions requir- 
ing student expenditures. 

. A student-operated supply shop to 
sell school supplies slightly above 
cost. 

. Limiting costs of projects or ma- 
terials for certain courses. 

i. Rental of certain items of equip- 
ment—for both curricular and extra- 
curricular activities. 

}. Rental of textbooks. 

. The standardization of club and or- 
ganization dues. 

. Authorization by the student coun- 
cil of all special levies of school 
clubs. 

. Closer inspection by the student 
council of club budgets and ex- 
penditures. 

. Purchase of club pins and insignia 
from club funds only. 

. Financing costs of club social func- 
tions for members exclusively only 
out of club funds. 

. Coordinating the money-making 
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activities of all clubs in order to re- 
duce confusion and duplication of 
money-making ventures. 

. Employing the school print shop or 
a local printer to make graduation 
announcements. 
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r. Lowering the cost of senior grad- 
uation announcements by not using 
engraving or expensive paper. 

s. Purchase of caps and gowns with 
student-body funds as a permanent 
part of the school equipment. 


indi 


BOYS & HISTORY: Studies have shown that 
girls excel boys in English and language arts 
subjects, and that boys top girls in arithmetic—but 
no such rankings of the sexes in history seem to 
have been established, says Henry Knapp in 
Montana Education. 

In April and May 1954 the graduating seniors 
of 55 Montana high schools were given two tests 
on retention of historical information. Almost equal 
numbers of boys (384) and girls (373) took the 
Crary American History test. Twice as many boys 
as girls scored in the go-99 percentile, and about 
50% more boys than girls made the 80-89 percentile. 
The median standard score of the boys was 110, 
and of the girls, 105. 

On the Cummings World History test, about 50% 
more boys than girls scored in the go-99 percentile, 
and about 90% more boys than girls scored in the 
80-89 percentile. Median standard scor. on this 
test were: boys, 106, girls 103. 


TURNOVER: Reports from twenty-seven states, 
according to the National Education Association, 
showed that one in four teachers last year left his 
position because of a desire to improve his economic 
status. 


NEGRO TALENT SEARCH: The most promis- 
ing seniors in 8: Negro high schools in the 45 
largest Southern cities were given tests during the 
1953-54 school year by the National Scholarship 
Service and Fund for Negro Students. This was 
the first year's work in a two-year South-wide 
“talent search” undertaken by the NSSFNS on a 


— 


Eprror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent or impor- 
tant, there is a great amount of counting studies and 
other research going on in the field of education. 
We think readers will be interested in brief, un- 
qualified summaries of some main points in some 
ef the findings. Lack of space, prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. 


$170,000 grant from the Ford Foundation’s Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. 

The tests were given to 1,485 students selected by 
principals and counselors as constituting the top 
10% of their senior classes, reports Personnel and 
Guidance Journal. Of this. group, less than half, 
“an alarmingly small percentage,” attained mini- 
mum scores for college admission and scholarship 
aid—a statistical affirmation of the recent Supreme 
Court ruling that a “separate” school system was 
not inherently an “equal” system. 

Of the 737 seniors who qualified, 399 indicated 
their desire to go to an interracial college; 207 
actually completed applications; 197 were accepted, 
and 191 (14% of the group originally tested) finally 
were enrolled in interracial colleges in the fall of 
1954- 

Basic purpose of NSSFNS is to increase opportuni- 
ties for qualified Negro students to receive their 
higher education in an interracial college. The 
number of Negro students attending interracial 
colleges during the 1953-54 school year was 180% 
higher than the all-time high set the previous year. 


NEW HIGH: Public elementary and high-school 
enrollments total 30,179,357 for the current school 
year, the National Education Association reports. 
This figure represents a 1,250,000 increase over the 
previous school year’s enrollment. 


EXTRA-DUTY PAY: Of 518 teachers in 43 
school systems who participated in a Wisconsin 
Education Association study, only 18.3% reported 
receiving extra pay for extra duties assigned to 
them, says Wisconsin Journal of Education. The 
teachers were equally divided in their opinion on 
the most equitable way of handling extra duties: 
50% thought there should be extra pay, and 
50% thought there should be some plan whereby 
extra duties are distributed as evenly as possible, 
with no extra pay. Of the high-school teachers in 
the study, however, 78%, believed that there should 
be extra pay for extra duties. 





Can teachers make accurate estimates of 


READING ABILITY? 


By 


ARTHUR A. HITCHCOCK and CLEO ALFRED 


ESPITE THE increase in the use of stand- 
ardized tests of reading ability, teach- 
ers—particularly teachers of English—fre- 
quently make their own estimates of the 
reading ability of their pupils. 

Teachers may miss the guess, if they are 
guessing. But, is it possible for a teacher to 
make an accurate estimate of the reading 
ability of his students? We conducted a 
study to find an answer to this question. 


Method 


The subjects of the study were 101 eighth- 
grade pupils in English in the junior high 
school of McCook, Nebraska. The pupils 
had not taken a standardized test of read- 
ing ability, as far as their records indicated. 
The teacher of English for these boys and 
girls was judged by the senior author of 
this article, and by local professional rep- 
utation, to be excellent. 

The teacher first drew up a set of criteria 
for appraising reading ability, against which 
each pupil could be rated. Here they are: 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

Teachers often rely upon their own 
judgments in estimating pupils’ read- 
ing ability. How accurate are their rat- 
ings when they have a reasonable set 
of criteria to go by? The authors report 
the results of an experiment in which 
the estimates of a good English teacher 
were checked by administering a stand- 
ardized test of reading ability. Dr. 
Hitchcock is director of the junior di- 
vision and counseling service of the 
University of Nebraska at Lincoln. 
Miss Alfred teaches in McCook, Neb., 
Junior High School. 





1. Pupil interest in school work that re- 
quires reading as a skill. 

2. Pupil concentration on reading ma- 
terial—that is, his ability to resist distrac- 
tions. 

3. The degree of pupil vigor—or apathy 
—in attacking assignments involving read- 
ing. 

4- Behavioral attitude—the pupil's inter- 
est, or lack of interest, in the work of the 
class. 

5. Speed in completing work involving 
reading. 

6. Willingness to read orally. (The poor 
reader is less likely than the good reader to 
volunteer.) 

7. Desire to hear others read. (The poor 
reader is more likely to wish to hear others 
read than is the good reader.) 

8. Ability to follow written directions. 

These criteria perhaps establish a broader 
base than is necessary to measure reading 
only. However, they did allow the teacher 
to make ratings based on definite factors. 
No attempt was made to measure the effici- 
ency of each of the criteria. 

The teacher next rated each pupil ac- 
cording to the criteria. She made the ratings 
in terms of the grade placement of each 
pupil in three areas of reading ability: para- 
graph meaning, word meaning, and average 
reading comprehension. Speed of reading 
was not rated. 

Each pupil received one grade-placement 
rating for each of the three areas of reading 
ability. The ratings were in three steps for 
each grade. For example, a boy or girl rated 
at the level of grade 6 in word meaning 
actually received one of three ratings on 
word meaning, within grade 6: 
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64 meaning grade 6.7 through 6.9 
6 meaning grade 6.3 through 6.6 


6— meaning grade 6.0 through 6.2 

For the 101 pupils there was a total of 
303 ratings. 

The next step was the administration of 
a standardized test of reading ability. The 
test selected was the 1941 edition of the 
Stanford Achievement Test, Intermediate; 
only the two reading parts, paragraph 
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I. Of course it must be assumed that the 
test measures the elements of reading that 
it purports to measure. If this assumption 
is correct, then it follows that the teacher's 
ratings were nearly as accurate as the test 
ratings. The correlation of .83 between the 
two average reading ratings is extremely 
high, and the correlations on the two parts 
are similarly high. 

Table II shows the comparison of the 


Taste I 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN TEACHER RATINGS AND Test RATINGS 
(N = 101) 








Teacher Rating 





Test Rating Paragraph 


Meaning 


Word 
Meaning 


Average 
Reading 





Paragraph Meaning 
Word Meaning 
Average Reading 


‘75 
‘79 
83 83 





meaning and word meaning, were used. 
The test produces a third result—a meas- 
urement of average reading comprehension. 
The test results were given in terms of 
grade placement. Correlations were then 
run between the teacher's ratings and the 
test results. 
Results 
The test results and the teacher's ratings 
corresponded very closely. 
The correlations are presented in Table 


teacher’s mean and median ratings with the 
mean and median for each part of the test. 
The median ratings by the teacher are 
slightly higher than the test ratings. Com- 
paring the means, however, the teacher's 
ratings are slightly lower than the test 
ratings on paragraph meaning and almost 
identical on the other two measures. 
Examination of the teacher and test 
ratings of individual pupils produced sev- 
eral valuable results. The teacher tended to 


TAasBLe II 


AVERAGES FOR TEACHER RATINGS AND TEST RATINGS 
(N = 101) 








Teacher Rating 


Test Rating 





Averages Paragraph Word 


Average 
Meaning Meaning Reading 


Paragraph Word Average 
Meaning Meaning Reading 








Median 8.2 8.6 
Mean 7-9 8.4 
Standard Deviation 1.6 1.5 


8.4 8.1 78 8.1 
8.2 8.3 8.2 8.3 
—_ 1.8 1.9 = 
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discriminate among the lower-level pupils, 
whereas the test results tended to cluster at 
the lower level without discriminating 
quite as clearly. 

For the higher-level pupils as measured 
by the test and rated by the teacher, the 
teacher tended to evaluate slightly lower 
than the test. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Can a teacher make an accurate estimate 
of the reading ability of his students? To 
find an answer to this question, a teacher 
of English rated her 101 eighth-grade stu- 
dents on their reading ability. Each student 
was assigned a grade placement rating in 
each of three areas: paragraph meaning, 
word meaning, and average reading ability. 
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The teacher's ratings were based upon eight 
criteria. 

A standardized reading test was then ad- 
ministered to the students. The statistical 
analysis of the results was made by use of 
coefficients of correlation. The correlations 
between the teacher’s ratings and the test 
results were so high that it must be con- 
cluded that the teacher’s ratings were nearly 
as accurate as the test ratings. 

Teachers can estimate the reading ability 
of their students accurately. This is not a 
generalization applying to all teachers in all 
subject matter areas. The point is proved, 
however, because in this instance a teacher 
of English, using criteria established em- 
pirically, was able to make accurate judg- 
ments of the reading ability of her students. 


Each Student Was Teacher for a Day 


“Tell me, on paper, what you would do, if you 
were teacher for a day.” 

When I gave that assignment to my English class 
in Reeves, La., High School, the papers came in 
with opening gamits that ranged from the judicious 
(“I would do my best to teach the students things 
they will need in the future”) to the distraught 
(“lf it ever came to the time when I would have 
to be teaching this English class I would be com- 
pletily stund”). 

At the end of the period, I threw the offer: “Each 
student may have one class hour to experiment with 
your ideas. Teacher for a day!” 

We discussed the project, and agreed that in 
order to insure continuity and adequate coverage of 
materials presented I would alternate with student 
teachers. This enabled me to guide and direct the 
class unobtrusively. 

I wanted to gain as much knowledge and under- 
standing as possible, so I participated as a pupil, 
joining activities directed by the student teachers. 


A tentative schedule was made out, listing the 
subjects each student wanted to present. Materials 
and methods were left to individuals; I was avail- 
able for consultation, advice, and suggestions. Each 
student checked with me the day before taking 
charge of the class. 


The teacher for the day was responsible for 
grading class members the day he taught; he also 
rated his own work, considering preparation, pres- 
entation, and progress made. 

Lessons were varied and surprisingly comprehen- 
sive. Punctuation, sentence structure, spelling, vo- 
cabularly building and word study, letter writing, 
making introductions and applications, and many 
other phases of communication were studied orally 
and in written assignment. 

At the end of the unit, I asked for written evalua- 
tions. All of the students felt that the project had 
been very helpful. Some of the most frequently 
given reasons were: students learned teacher's prob- 
lems and how to give sympathetic help in class, 
interest was aroused in teaching as a career, stu- 
dent teachers were inspired to master difficult ma- 
terials, and everyone became more familiar with 
texts and reference works. I think all of us gained 
skill in directing group activities; our viewpoints 
were broadened, too. . . . 

The enthusiastic participation, the ingenuity and 
earnestness of student teachers and class groups, 
and the genuine progress made—these and many 
other factors have convinced me that “swapping 
sides” at the teacher's desk is a worthwhile experi- 
ment, although it may not be an easy one!l— 
KATHRYN JOHNSON in Louisiana Schools. 




















The PERMISSIVE 
Attitude of Mr. D. 


By 
LAWRENCE H. STEWART 


UCH HAS BEEN SAID and written about 
the values of student participation in 
planning classroom procedure. According 
to theory, if you wish to train a student to 
function in a democracy, the best way to 
accomplish this will be to permit him to be 
more self-directing in his activities, even in 
the classroom. 

With this background of theory I decided 
to observe such a class in action. The proc- 
ess was very enlightening. Brief excerpts 
from the dialogue will be given in order 
that the reader can experience the full 
flavor of the proceedings. The observations 
reported here were limited to one week. 


MonpDAY MorNING 


(As we look in on the class in Senior 
Problems the teacher, hereafter referred 
to as Mr. D., is addressing the class.) 

Mr. D: Now students, I want us to plan to- 
gether how we shall conduct this course. 
You will soon be out of school and on 
your own. Perhaps this is a good place 
to learn how to make your own decisions, 
etc., and to learn to accept responsibility 
for these decisions. How shall we pro- 
ceed? I would like you to feel that this 
class is yours to plan as you wish. 

Student A: Mr. D., we don’t have much ex- 
perience at this sort of thing. Why don’t 
you go ahead and tell us what to do? 

Student B: Yes, Mr. D., I think that pro- 
cedure would save a lot of time, especially 
since you already know so much about 
what is to be covered. I just wouldn’t 
know where to begin. 

Mr. D: Perhaps we should think about this 
some more before we decide. Why don’t 


we discuss some of the possibilities? (Class 
proceeds with a discussion of several pos- 
sible approaches to the subject matter. 
Among those mentioned were group proj- 
ects, lectures, term papers, etc. The period 
ended with no agreement.) 


‘TUESDAY 


Mr. D: Well students, have you thought any 
more about how we might conduct this 
class? This is your class you know. 

Student A: I've been thinking that the prob- 
lems of adjustment are so broad that 
good lectures would be very valuable. 
You could organize and bring in ma- 
terials that we would not be aware of. 

Mr. D: That is one possibility. 

Student B: Yeah, I like that! We could sup- 
plement the lectures by doing an indi- 
vidual project outside of class. I'd cer- 
tainly like in this class to learn a lot 
about how people adjust. Lecture seems 
to be the best way to do this. 

Mr. D: Now, we should examine other pos- 
sible procedures more carefully. I would 
hate to see us make a hasty decision. But 
let’s keep lecture in mind as one pos- 
sible procedure. (The remainder of the 
hour is spent in discussing again various 
possibilities.) 


WEDNESDAY 


Mr. D: Good morning students. Well for 
the past two days we've been trying to 
plan our course. Perhaps we should dis- 
cuss this further. 

Student C: Mr. D. I've been thinking about 
the proposal that you lecture during the 
class period with each student working 
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on an individual project outside of class. 

Mr. D: Uh-huh. 

Student A: Yes I believe that I like that 
procedure best of all. 

Student B: This sounds like an excellent 
way to proceed. 

Mr. D: I'm glad to see so much interest in 
the class procedure but maybe we can 
discuss this again tomorrow. In the mean- 
time I thought we might like to discuss 
an incident I found in the morning 
paper. We can, however, go on with the 
planning if you desire. I want you to be 
responsible for the activities for the 
course. (Class decides to discuss the ar- 
ticle.) 

THURSDAY 


(Class begins by continuing a discussion 
of the newspaper clipping started near 
the end of the previous day. After a 
period of time . . .) 

Student X: Say Mr. D. I thought we were 
going to talk some more about the way 
the class is to be conducted. 

Mr. D: That's right we were, weren't we? 
Have you thought of anything else to sug- 
gest? 

Student Y: I thought of several different 
ways to proceed, but I still like the idea 
of having lectures. 

Student Z: Me too. 

Mr. D: Well, I'm afraid we don’t have too 
much time to discuss this matter now. 
We should consider each possibility very 
carefully. (End of period.) 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

Mr. D. decided that his Senior Prob- 
lems class was going to be conducted 
in a “permissive” atmosphere. There 
was to be pupil participation in plan- 
ning, and that meant a committee 
style of organization—or else. Mr. Stew- 
art, reporter of the proceedings, is 
assistant professor of education at the 
University of California in Berkeley. 
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FRIDAY 


(After class settles down) 

Student A: Mr. D., we have been talking 
among ourselves about this matter of how 
the class should be conducted. 

Student C: Yes, we have decided that it 
might be better if we could work in com- 
mittees on various problems that come 
up during the course. Is that the way you 
want the class to work? 

Mr. D: Well, it seems like an excellent plan, 
but I don’t want to influence you. This is 
your class you know. 

Student Z: I guess committees would be all 
right. 

Mr. D: Well, if that’s what you want, I'll 
be glad to assign various topics to the 
committees. But remember this is your 
class to conduct as you see fit. (Class then 
proceeds in democratic fashion.) 


Mr. D. summarized the significant aspects 
of the planning process as follows: 

1. There was resistance at first to assum- 
ing responsibility. Students A and B wanted 
the instructor to make the decision. In a 
day or two, however, the students had 
warmed up to the idea. Some students had 
to learn to participate in a democratic class- 
room atmosphere. The instructor stepped 
in from time to time to facilitate the plan- 
ning process. 

2. Under the permissive attitude of the 
instructor the more reticent students finally 
began to participate. The discussion was 
carried on at first by two members of the 
class, A and B, and the instructor. Note 
that students X, Y, and Z contributed after 
the third day. 

3. When the students were given a chance 
they came up with some very good ideas on 
their own. The instructor had no monopoly 
on good ideas. 

These salient points are only a few of the 
possible conclusions that might be drawn. 
Perhaps it should be left up to the reader 
to draw his own. 





College-Requirement Study Sparked 


RECORD GRADES 


By 
CHARLES W. ORR 


ACH YEAR the principal of Council 
E, Training School holds a series of meet- 
ings with the graduating class, for the pur- 
pose of becoming acquainted with each 
member and to enable him to be of more 
assistance in helping the members of the 
class to plan for the future. 

These meetings are held weekly during 
one of the class periods and are approxi- 
mately one hour long. Over a period of 
years the discussions have ranged from 
school and community problems to world 
problems. 

Because many students have personal 
problems the time allotted for meetings has 
sometimes been used for individual con- 
ferences. 

A recent series was unusual because it 
was the first time that a majority of the 
allotted time was used for group confer- 
ences. At the first meeting the principal 
discovered that all fifty-seven members of 
the graduating class planned to enter col- 
lege during the fall term. So many questions 
were raised about college-entrance require- 
ments that a decision was made to devote 
several meetings to this topic. 

The librarian was asked to place all col- 
lege catalogues and other literature concern- 
ing college-entrance requirements on a 
special shelf in the library. The class used 
several homeroom periods between the reg- 
ular scheduled meetings studying the avail- 
able literature. During this period of study 
it was plain that most of the students 
were having difficulty in getting the desired 
information from the catalogues. Our sec- 
ond and third meetings were given to the 
study of how to use the college catalog as a 


substitute for a visit to the particular col- 
lege and as a substitute for an interview 
with the admissions officer. 

A majority of the students became inter- 
ested at first in the number of units re- 
quired for admission to college and the par- 
ticular pattern required by some colleges. 
Individuals exhibited interest in cumula- 
tive records. Some time was given to teach- 
ing the class how to appraise records. Each 
student then appraised his own record and 
compared it with the subject requirements 
for admission to the college of his choice. 

The kind of classroom work that a college 
student must do was the next subject of 
interest. The class examined itself to see 
whether the group as a whole would be 
able to work on the college level. Such 
questions arose as: 


Do college professors use the same method as 
high-school teachers? 

Do college professors give grades on the same 
basis as the high-school teacher? 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Apparently when high-school seniors 
are informed on the amount of scho- 
lastic application required of them in 
co.'-2r they dig in—and their senior- 
year grades reflect a new serious-mind- 
edness. That's what happened when 
the seniors of Council Training School, 
Normal, Ala., engaged in group con- 
ferences on the matter during the 
principal’s weekly meetings with them. 
Dr. Orr, director of instruction in 
Alabama A. and M. College, at Normal, 
is former supervising principal of the 
school. 
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Is my high-school background strong enough to 
enable me to do college work? 

In .answer to the last question the stu- 
dents invited members of the faculty of 
Alabama A. and M. College to meet with 
the class and give some of the fundamental 
things that a student should bring to college 
with him as a part of his academic back- 
ground in English, mathematics, social sci- 
ence, and science. These subject fields were 
selected because they appeared most fre- 
quently in the academic requirements for 
college entrance. 

The next four meetings were used for 
this purpose. One meeting was devoted to 
each of the fields and a college teacher 
whose work was with freshmen spoke to the 
class and answered questions raised by the 
students. 

Other meetings were devoted to finance, 
personal possessions, and grooming. The 


The CLEARING House 


members of the tailoring department and 
the home-economics department worked 
with the boys and girls respectively on these 
problems. 

The final group meeting was held with 
a graduate social worker as the visiting con- 
sultant. He discussed the problems of social 
adjustment in college life. 

The second part of the series of meetings 
was concerned with the professional and 
occupational desires of the members of the 
class. Students used an hour to have inter- 
views with people engaged in the profession 
or occupation in which the student wished 
to enter. 

The whole experiment resulted in pro- 
ducing a more serious-minded class. It was 
found at the end of the year that the class 
had made better grades during the senior 
year than any graduating class in the history 
of the school. 


U. S. High Schools Emphasizing One Education for 


Culture and Work 


One of the most prominent changes that has 
taken place in the curriculum of secondary schools 
in America over the past fifty years is the increasing 
importance of the practical arts. Despite powerful 
traditonal forces and the insistent voices of promi- 
nent educators, such as Robert M. Hutchins (see 
for example his most recent book, Conflict in Edu- 
cation, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1953), the 
movement continues apace. Why is this so? 

The explanation seems to lie close to the heart 
of the educational process in the intimate relation- 
ship thar always exists between schools and the 
social setting of which they are a part. American 
secondary schools have increasingly responded to 
the will of the people as expressed in their local 
communities. This is the reason for the trend toward 
the practical arts. The American people have always 
exhibited a marked preference for a practical ap- 
proach to the problems of life on this vast continent; 
it should be no great surprise therefore to find 
this tendency reflected in the schools they have 
created to prepare their youth for living in these 
communities. .. . 

A man’s work is pivotal in his life, and an edu- 


cation that neglects fundamental consideration of 
it is unreal. As youth approaches maturity, the task 
of preparing for a life work becomes more urgent 
and a powerful motivating factor in his learning. 
The response of secondary schools to it is evidence 
that they are becoming more critically self-conscious 
of the purposes for which they exist and sensitive 
to the needs of the people whom they serve. There 
is ample evidence to suggest a growing recognition of 
the broadening and human values inherent in the 
practical arts, as well as their narrower contribution 
in technical knowledge and skill. This it seems to us 
is the meaning of the increasing emphasis and the 
changing conceptions in the practical arts in the 
secondary schools of America... . 

We may confidently look forward to the disap- 
pearance of the false line that has so often been 
drawn between education for culture and education 
for work. The fact that we have insisted upon one 
comprehensive high school as the American answer 
to the problem, rather than providing two separate 
institutions, is testimony that suggests promise for 
the shape of things to come.—Eprroriat in The 
California Journal of Secondary Education. 





Rotterdam’s school for the badly handicapped 


Where Teacher Patience 
WORKS MIRACLES 


By 
ROBERT G. ANDREE 


VOWED A vow today that I intend to 

keep. If ever again a teacher comes in 
to tell me that a “kid” is too “dumb” to 
learn I'll schedule a visit for him to a school 
where the dumb are led to learn. 

I refer, of course, to a school for the deaf 
and dumb. I have visited many such Amer- 
ican schools in my years of professional 
service, but none so unusual as the Dutch 
School voor Doofstoomen Onderwijs in 
Rotterdam. 

This article makes no pretense of being 
technical. If it were, then its proper place 
would be in a technical journal. What I 
saw today is for the usual teacher in a nor- 
mal classroom—something I know a little 
about. I am convinced that I saw gathered 
together the best in educational principles 
through the ages, so compact and so vivid 
as to leave a marked impression on any 
visitor. 


Step by Step 


It was only natural, of course, to take a 
look at the youngest first. This room was 
a gay kindergarten, bright with flowers for 
a dreary December day, filled with light be- 
cause of its amazing window space. It 
abounded in play space, yet every child had 
his desk, his very own, where possession of 
the tools for learning was a part of the 
fundamental training. 

In America we begin to teach “normal” 
children to read and write at five or six, 
or when such readiness presents itself. In 
this school were happy children at three 
(one was four) picking out words, combin- 
ing words and ideas, and writing. I caught 


them at work and at play. Though stone 
deaf, and completely unable to speak, they 
were enjoying every minute of their daily 
“round” in an atmosphere of friendliness 
and security. 

Security—what an abused word in our 
educational vocabulary. But here it made 
sense. The teacher spoke to the children in 
a calm and natural manner. “There is no 
need to shout,” she said. “They wouldn't 
hear me anyway.” 

But when she reached down to speak 
plainly into a hearing-aid apparatus (some 
children had one, some had one in each 
ear, and some none at all because it would 
be useless), the child addressed responded 
beautifully. Or when the teacher took a 
soft and chubby hand to place its closed 
fist directly beneath her chin so that the 
child could get the feel of the sounds, one 
could almost see the wheels work in that 
child’s mind as he strove to learn. 

(Where is this attention to the needs of 
the individual in some of our classrooms? 
Have you ever heard the voices of some of 
our teachers? I shudder to think of it.) 

For a second group in this Dutch school 
the desks were arranged in a semi-circle. 
“We must watch the eyes for one another's 
expression” was the teacher's comment. 
(How many hours are spent in your school 
watching the backs of others’ necks?) Each 
child had a “mike” of his own, each with 
two hearing aids. Self-control and self-train- 
ing were of prime importance here. Almost 
instinctively the child would reach for the 
button on the machine that would enable 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

Dr. Andree is on sabbatical from his 
work as headmaster of Brookline, 
Mass., High School, as a Fulbright 
Scholar in Europe. In a Rotterdam 
school for the deaf and dumt he saw 
“gathered together the best in educa- 
tional principles through the ages.” 
And he concluded that in dealing with 
handicapped children, he would back 
Job’s patience against Solomon’s 
wisdom. 





him to hear himself speak! It was self-moti- 
vation for self-improvement in one of its 
highest forms. 

Have you ever wondered what a thrill 
it would be (if you were dumb) to hear 
yourself speak? It is possible to test being 
blind or not blind by closing the eyes, being 
dumb or with speech by closing the mouth, 
having feeling or none through a numbness 
in the arm—but there is no feasible way to 
stop the ears completely from hearing. I 
put myself in a completely soundproof 
room. Just to know that I could break the 
silence if I wished to was a great comfort. 
But suppose I couldn’t speak, or hear 
others? The thought was terrifying. 

How terrifying it can be could be seen 
in the record of a youngster who first was 
discovered to be deaf at the age of six, and 
hidden by his family until he was 11, when 
he was placed in a special school for the 
first time, in 1952. His record had been one 
of complete restlessness and frustration. 
Now, in 1954 (he is still completely deaf), 
he is making plans to be a plumber. He 
read my lips and those of the instructor as 
we spoke quietly with him. What a re- 
markable change had taken place! At 14 
he was beginning to see his worth to so- 
ciety and his ability to cope with that 
society. 

I could go on. A few weeks ago a father 
with eight children came in from one of the 
islands. The oldest “child” was 24, and all 
were deaf. Some, wrongly diagnosed, had 


spent time in mental institutions. Alas, 
even the Dutch, with all their thoroughness, 
cannot find all their unfortunates, But they 
try. 

There are five of these special schools in 
this smali land—three boarding schools and 
two day schouls. Officials hold for the day 
school, if possible, because it gives the child 
a family life and creates situations where 
he finds himself on his own at an earlier 
stage. 

There was an Indonesian lad in one class 
whose plight really worried the teacher. 
“He is almost hopeless,” she said. “He is 
not geared to our faster way of life, he is 
trying to learn a new language (Dutch) and 
he is totally deaf with no hope for improve- 
ment.” 

While I was standing there, and to the 
amazement of his teacher, he went to the 
board and wrote, “My father will have a 
birthday in two days.” In his eagerness to 
tell his teacher the news he had thrown 
aside his bonds for the first time. Her lips 
slowly forming the words, she asked, “Your 
white father or your brown father?” 

He wrote, in reply, “Bruin!” There were 
tears in the woman’s eyes as she turned to 
me and said, “You see, he lives in H 
too far to commute, so we have found a 
foster home for him where he can have the 
security of a family during the week.” 

Right there before my eyes was also un- 
folding a marvelous example of brother- 
hood. No wonder the child wanted to learn. 


Let There Be Laughter 


These children are capable of laughter, 
infectious, and wholly self-released and 
spontaneous. They never had seen me be- 
fore, but it wasn’t long before some had 
come around to where I was sitting. One 
noticed my ring and tried to say the word. 
Another tried to say “red” for the stone. 
Then someone spied my Rotary pin. Said 
he, “Patvinders” (Boy Scouts). Another dis- 
agreed and made the motion of a captain 
steering a boat. 





Wuere TEACHER PATIENCE Works MIRACLES 


At some sign from the teacher I hadn't 
even noticed, they all stopped trying to 
speak. Said she, “This man has come from 
far away. How?” One tried to say “airplane” 
and another “auto.” She said, “From over 
the sea.” One ventured “Walking?” How 
they all laughed! Finally, one said “boat” 
and the rest said, “Like Sint Nickolaas”— 
for he too comes by boat, from Spain. More 
laughter. 

How can such children be happy? Be- 
cause they don’t know what they are miss- 
ing. Said the teacher, “We must never 
destroy that happiness.” How’s that for an 
educational maxim? I do believe that Job’s 
patience is better than Solomon's wisdom. 

One boy indicated that he wanted to 
write on the board but that he wanted his 
teacher to dictate to him. As he doubled his 
fist at her throat she said, “The sun doesn’t 
shine today.” It took him a long time to 
write it, with many faltering steps, and just 
as he finished the sun peeked out from be- 
hind a cloud. More laughter. One child 
went to the board and erased “niet.” What 
bliss! 


Where Do They Go From Here 


The whole purpose of this school rests 
not on a careless sentimentality based on 
casualness but on a carefully calculated 
effort to bring the child into focus with the 
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society in which he must live. He must earn 
a living in a way that will satisfy his soul. 
In the basement of the school is a fine meet- 
ing room, adjacent to the kitchen, where 
graduates come weekly for meetings and 
talk-‘ests. The school remains the center of 
security for years. 

I met two parents, both deaf, graduates 
of the school, who with scarcely the appear- 
ance of watching each other could converse 
freely. I overheard one say, “Don't use your 
hands—he’ll watch us.” One of the goals of 
the school is to save such a handicapped 
person from as much embarrassment as 
possible in a cruel world, and among the 
earliest efforts it makes is reducing the use 
of manual language. 

I met a man who is an excellent chauffeur, 
and another who is the best typesetter in 
Rotterdam. When Chinese or other char- 
acter languages must be set he makes the 
fewest errors; he is completely undisturbed 
by the world around him. 

Each fourth year the International 
Olympiad for the deaf meets. Athletes from 
this school have jammed the trophy cases. 
The school’s R. D. Z. C. (Rotterdamsche 
Doof Zwem Club) has also filled a trophy 
case of its own. 

So, there you have it—a fair warning. The 
next teacher who thinks his class too dumb 
to learn may have a free ride to Rotterdam! 


Qualities of a Supt. 


I do not believe a superintendent of schools need 
qualify as an expert on plants, finance, budgets, 
economics, or accountancy. The superintendent of 
schools should be an educator. He should be able to 
understand, convey, translate, and implement mod- 
ern educational concepts. The traits that should 
qualify him should be dignity, responsibility, leader- 


ship, courage, vision, professional responsibility, 
dexterity in human associations and contacts, schol- 
arship, contagious enthusiasm. His experience in 
finance, construction, and budgeting should be sec- 
ondary; his administrative ability primary—Lzon 
Mones in Daily Bulletin of Cleveland Jr. High 
School, Newark, N. J. 





That Slow Student was a 
HALF-BACK 


FAST 


MARY A. GARRETT 


AM A Classroom teacher—a teacher of 
I ninth-grade English at Ruston High 
School. I am the wife of the football coach 
at the same school. I also am the mother 
of a 15-year-old who is an all-year-round 
participant in some kind of sport. I feel that 
what I say about the place of athletics in 
the over-all school program is not based 
on prejudice, but rather on understanding. 

This understanding has been slow in 
developing; in fact, it has taken 19 years 
of being a coach’s wife, 15 years of being 
a mother, and 10 years of classroom teach- 
ing for me to be quite convinced that 
athletics is a vital and beneficial phase of 
our educational plan. Let me repeat this 
point—it is only a part of the whole. Too 
much emphasis on any part of the school 
program is not good. 

If the school was geared to the English 
program, it would not be a well-rounded 
school. The same would be true if every- 
thing was geared to the athletic program. 
Athletics is an important part of the in- 
stitution, not the institution itself. 

In our present system there is no provision 
for developing strong bodies unless one par- 
ticipates in athletics. We are not the red- 
blooded pioneer people we once were. 
Athletics of some type is essential to most 
teen-aged boys and girls. They are in need 
of some physical activity. We, as teachers, 
recognize that within these growing bodies 
is an immense amount of pent-up energy 
desiring release, and I know of no better 
place for this than on the athletic field. 

I remember an incident that happened 
during my second year of teaching in a 
small rural school in West Carroll Parish. 


Life was real, and life was earnest in my 
early years as a teacher of English gram- 
mar. I thought a high-school pupil who 
could not learn that the principal parts of 
the verb see are see, saw, seen, and who 
could not learn that the verb to be is never 
followed by an object, was beyond redemp- 
tion. Undoubtedly I had been sent to that 
rural section to provide him special salva- 
tion from a life of ignorance and dark. 
And I failed quite a few pupils at first. 

The coach came to me and asked whether 
I would consider giving another test to his 
left half-back. I felt indignant, but I con- 
sented to give the boy another chance. He 
passed the second test and was able to con- 
tinue on the team. Now I know—20 years 
later—that Tom is still right there on that 
little farm back in the sticks and still saying 
“I had saw” or “I seen.” 

The principal parts of see are as foreign 
to him today as they were back in 1934 
when I tried every way I knew how to im- 
pose them upon him. He still can’t spell, 
can’t write a decent letter, but that year 
of football did something for him that all 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


On a recent Louisiana Education 
Association panel discussing the place 
of athletics in the over-all school pro- 
gram were an administrator, a physical- 
education teacher, a coach—and a class- 
room teacher: Mrs. Garrett. This arti- 
cle is based upon her remarks in de- 
fense of the athletes’ part in the school 
program, She teaches in the Ruston, 
La., Public Schools. 
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the books of English grammar could never 
do. He was given a chance to excel in some- 
thing for perhaps the only time in his life, 
and although I felt I was doing something 
not quite in keeping with good teaching 
theory, unconsciously I presented to him 
a handful of glory he would always treasure. 

Now I am not saying that teachers should 
pass athletes. Far be it from me to say that. 
I am saying that all young people must at 
some time or other be good at something. 
It does not have to be athletics. It may be 
mechanical drawing, or algebra, or perhaps 
even English. The wise teacher sees the 
possibilities or lack of possibilities in the 
pupil, and if he cannot learn grammar, then 
certainly the teacher should not be the 
one to refuse him participation in some- 
thing he can do well. 

The classroom teacher can use each sport 
as a springboard for interested learning. 
The literature unit becomes more than just 
dull reading when there are short stories, 
poems, and essays about a top sports hero. 
We read football stories during football 
season, baseball stories during baseball 
season, and so on. I can use hammer and 
tong to teach the direct object; I can say 
over and over that the direct object follows 
the verb and answers the question what or 
whom. I can say it and say it, and see only 
bored eyes watching the blackboard. 

But then I write this sentence on the 
board: 

“We beat Jonesboro last week.” 

“We beat whom?” I ask. There isn’t a 
pupil in that room who won’t answer 
“Jonesboro.” Then, quickly, I add, “And 
how is Jonesboro used in that sentence?” 
Right back at me comes the answer, “Direct 
object, of course.” 

And about this subject of school spirit. 


Where did Notre Dame get its spirit? From 
algebra? Did Georgia Tech get its spirit 
from chemistry? The real spirit of any 
school has its ignition point in the various 
athletic teams. This spirit can have a tre- 
mendous carry-over, if handled correctly, 
into all parts of school life. It involves every 
educator, every teacher. 

There are many extracurricular activities 
in every school, and teachers are constantly 
being called on to help in some phase or 
another of outside work. It may involve 
selling tickets at a ball game. It may mean 
riding a school bus with the Pep Squad, 
and if you truly want to see the real spirit 
of a school, just crawl on one of those 
buses and listen to 50 girls yell and scream 
all the way to Pineville and back. 

Sometimes on the way home from a 
game, when all the sandwiches are eaten, 
and everybody is a little tired and thought- 
ful, they quiet down, and we hear them 
singing, in soft, reverent tones, ““The Lord's 
Prayer.” Their spirit is wonderful, it is 
contagious, and it is all-inspiring. It should 
be in every teacher’s contract that she must 
make at least one trip each fall with the 
Pep Squad. Teachers owe it to themselves. 

Until the classroom teacher and educa- 
tors in general realize that education is 
more than the one subject or one field they 
are interested in, we will have difficulty in 
coordinating all programs in our high 
schools. Professional jealousy will rear its 
ugly head, especially in athletics, where the 
adolescent is prone to idolize those in 
charge of him. When each teacher, each 
administrator, and each athletic coach can 
see the total picture rather than just the 
narrow confines of his special interest, the 
athletic program will finally be accepted 
as a vital part of any school program. 


I urge that all of us not be afraid to think, to speak and to act, according to our lights. 
The parents of the youth in each of your communities have assigned their children to your 
care and guidance. These parents fully realize that students take strength and courage 
from their teachers—Epmunp G. Brown, Attorney General of California, quoted in Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education. 





How-to-Do-It Books: 
A Hit with Slow Readers 


By EUNICE G. RYAN 


VERY DAY our lives grow more complex, 
E making it necessary for us to demand 
more and more of our reading program. 
Gifted readers must increase their reading 
competency so they may acquire the back- 
ground needed for leadership; good readers 
must become better ones; and those who lag 
behind must be assisted to overcome their 
handicaps. 

One particularly sympathizes with the in- 
telligent poor readers because so often their 
disabilities are accidental. Perhaps they 
have bogged down in the developmental 
program because prolonged illnesses have 
caused them to miss essential steps. Pos- 
sibly they have moved from community to 
community, acquiring in each place hetero- 
geneous bits of information from several 
developmental systems, but not acquiring 
an understanding of the basic continuity 
inherent in any one good basic reading pro- 
gram. 

As one works with these junior-high- 
school disabled readers, a factor continually 
highlighted is the need for genuinely ac- 
ceptable reading material which really will 
contribute to their myriad individual needs 
—for skill development and for personal- 
social satisfaction. 

Materials which will help build good 
interpersonal relationships are particularly 
acceptable. These boys and girls, continu- 
ally facing a mental-health hazard because 
of their troubles in reading, need the se- 
curity of working with, and of being ac- 
cepted by, other pupils. Strangers, whether 
books or people, are friends you haven't 
yet met. If our provision of extremely at- 
tractive, carefully graded reading material 
can help these young people to build friend- 


ships, we also will increase their security 
and give them a much better foundation for 
good mental health. 

We must sincerely try to know each child 
and each book so well that we can success- 
fully solve the problem of matching up each 
book with each child. The books each child 
reads should simultaneously help to develop 
needed skills and assist in solving some of 
his more pressing adjustment problems. 
When the choosing of books is studied from 
this angle, one finds that, just as studying 
pupils is continually interesting, so study- 
ing and evaluating a variety of books is 
fascinating—and just as never-ending. 

As one coaches these pupils, he will find, 
first of all, that he needs materials which 
give especial help on the technics in which 
the pupil is deficient. Good basic readers 
may also be chosen; their step-by-step pro- 
gression is ofttimes very valuable. Other 
types of materials, too, must be presented, 
since to the junior-high-school pupil read- 
ing must be made a constant adventure, as 
well as something which gives him status 
with his peers. In addition, materials must 
be easy to read, attractive in format, and 
teen-age in concept. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Miss Ryan, librarian and special 
reading counselor at Ames Junior High 
School, St. Paul, Minn., has taken a 
particular interest in learning the 
kinds of books that are most interesting 
and helpful for slow or “disabled” 
readers. She recommends “self-help” 
books on how to get along with people, 
and how-to-do-it books, as especially 
acceptable to these pupils. 
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How-To-Do-Ir Books For SLOW READERS 


Out of piles of books and pamphlets 
which I’ve examined, some of the most use- 
ful materials unearthed have been in the 
fields of magic, sculpturing, and woodwork- 
ing. Some top favorites have been: Magic 
by Van Rensselaer, Sculpture by Lewis, and 
Woodworking by Lewis.’ These titles are, 
of course, geared to the needs of one par- 
ticular group of pupils. However, they are 
indicative of some of the kinds of material 
which are potentially valuable. 

Many times, slow readers will avidly 
study out the directions for magic tricks. 
First work out the difficulties in any hard 
words, then put the boys “on their own” to 
work out the tricks. If the material is well 
within their power they will “go to town” 
on this. Carefully reading the directions 
and explanations so the tricks may be per- 


* Alexander Van Rensselaer, Magic. New York: 
Knopf, 1952, 44 pp. Roger Lewis, Sculpture. New 
York: Knopf, 1952, 44 pp. Roger Lewis, Woodwork- 
ing. New York: Knopf, 1952, 44 pp. 
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formed skillfully, gives much needed word 
drill. Important too, the tricks, when 
learned, are a useful teen-age actoimplish- 
ment. 

A close runner-up in popularity is sculp- 
turing with clay or soap. Intelligent read- 
ing of directions is essential here also. 
Clever sculpturing and well-planned wood- 
working are rewards of good reading. Stu- 
dents build their reading competencies and 
have fun at the same time. 

Those of us who are interested in devel- 
oping the potentialities of these handi- 
capped readers should browse widely in the 
“how to do it” series. Although the reading, 
in concept and in word choice, is fairly 
simple, often the ideas presented are very 
intriguing to teen-age young people. We 
do not have nearly enough material for 
these pupils. But if we search carefully, 
often we can find books useful in solving 
many problems. Let’s have magic with read- 
ing! 


The Sorts of Things a Teacher Remembers 


Many scenes pass before the camera of my mind: 
doing substitute teaching as a high-school pupil and 
deciding against teaching as a profession because 
the spoon the teacher gave me in payment turned 
green; the pained expression on pupils’ faces when 
they ask “to leave the room”; a music teacher whose 
falsetto voice was raised in nervous tantrums for a 
part of band practice every morning. 

Donr‘e Bransell’s head lice which his slovenly 
mother would or could not remove; the death of a 
boy who accidentally shot himself while hunting 
during Christmas holidays—just before the holidays 
he told me he was going to quit school because a 
man teacher was “picking on him”; wolf hunts in 
Missouri, sitting on a hill by a fire and listening as 
the dogs followed the trail. 

Roller skating parties on newly-laid concrete high- 
ways in Illinois; hiking in the Rockies; canyon pic- 
nics in Utah; measuring a high-school girl for a 


basketball suit (I commented on her waist measure, 
and five months later she gave birth to a strapping 
son). 

Taking a three-hour correspondence course in 
three weeks to fill Illinois teaching requirements; 
donning male attire to play the part of Mr. Sylvester 
in Seventeen when the student who was to play the 
part took mumps on the day before the play was 
to be presented; one superintendent who required 
all principals to rate teachers in order of merit— 
one first, and, of course, one necessarily last (“That,” 
said a teacher, “was the year we were all crucified”); 
a university teacher who taught her classes from a 
hospital where she lay helpless with a broken hip; 
back-to-school nights when mama and papa go to 
school and pace through their children’s programs— 
these and many other experiences can be duplicated 
in the professional histories of other teachers.— 
PANsEY H. Power in Delta Kappa Gamma Bulletin. 





HOME REHEARSALS: 
Hospitality under many roofs 


By 
MIRIAM S. COOMBS 


REATHES THERE the teacher who has not, 
B at one time or another, said to him- 
self and to anyone else who would listen, 
“Where and when can we rehearse?” 

In my case, the problem was one of 
play production. Involved were forty-five 
young people and three one-act plays. The 
plays were good ones and the boys and girls 
enthusiastic, but we couldn't seem to find 
either sufficient time or a suitable place for 
our rehearsals. 

This is the first year that we have had 
two eighth-grade classrooms—and each 
operates under a different schedule. To add 
to this complication, the plays could not be 
cast by rooms and each cast was composed 
of several pupils from each room. Our 
school day ends at three o'clock, and busses 
efficiently disperse prospective actors and 
actresses over a ten-mile area. Keeping them 
after schoo] not only creates transportation 
problems but also interferes with Scouts, 
choir rehearsals, and other regularly 
scheduled outside activities in which they 
participate. 

Evening rehearsals seemed to be the only 
answer—an answer I was reluctant to accept 
because encouraging boys and girls of this 
age to come to the school at night usually 
involves me in a series of social problems. 
Fortunately, our auditorium-gymnasium is 
often in use in the evening, and for that 
reason we were forced to try what proved 
to be the most successful rehearsal plan I 
have ever experienced—home rehearsals. 

They came about as a result of a sugges- 
tion by one of the girls that the cast of the 
play she was in could practice at her home 
in the evening. It seemed like a good idea, 


and since her mother was more than willing 
to entertain us, we decided to try it. We 
agreed to start our rehearsal at seven and 
set nine o'clock as our closing time. The 
parents helped me with transportation and 
our hostess not only allowed us to take over 
the living room, but also served refresh- 
ments. This first rehearsal was such a suc- 
cess that by the time I got to school the 
next day we had, thanks to the telephone- 
grapevine, more invitations than we could 
use. 

For the next few weeks we toured the 
town. Each cast practiced once a week, 
which seemed reasonable enough to the 
parents—and although that meant three 
rehearsals for me each week, they were so 
pleasant, and we accomplished so much, 
that my time was well spent. 

We developed a sort of rehearsal pattern. 
In the first place, we dressed up a bit and 
concentrated upon greeting our host and 
hostess politely. Then we retired to the 
room prepared for us and tried to get 
through the play twice. Our moving about 
had to be governed by the size of our 
“stage” and in reading our lines we had to 
have consideration, both for small brothers 
and sisters who were getting settled for the 
night, and for the parents who had thought- 
fully retreated to an adjoining room. After 
going through the play twice we usually 
discovered that refreshments had miracu- 
lously appeared. A glance out of the win- 
dow would reveal that family cars had 
begun to arrive. This was the signal for our 
departure. 

Behavior was not a problem. A few ad- 
monitions about considerate treatment of 
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antiques and fine china occasionally had to 
be given and there were some funny situa- 
tions, which usually arose when the hostess 
had provided dishes of candy and nuts. 
When my Chinese bandit who customarily 
read his lines very clearly suddenly began 
to mumble, I could be quite sure that a 
candy overload was responsible, and when 
my heroine princess took on a pained look, 
that look had no relation to her lines but 
was an indication that she felt that the 
boys were faring better than the girls in 
the competition for snacks. After she had 
momentarily slipped out of character to 
right this great wrong, we were free to 
proceed. 

In most of the homes, the parents took 
no part in our actual rehearsal, but there 
was one exception. One dad, who directs 
plays semi-professionally, listened, watched, 
and made excellent suggestions, with par- 
ticular attention to stage business. He 
helped us greatly. 

The parents who entertained us re- 
ported that they were pleased with the 
attitude of the young people and grateful 
for the opportunity to meet some of the 
boys and girls whom they had previously 
known by name only. I hope these con- 
siderations did repay them for the time 
spent in preparing for our visits, as well 
as for the hurried dinners and hectic eve- 
nings of which we were the cause. 

We supplemented our evening rehearsals 
by reading lines before classes started each 


The Medicinal Props 


Following a series of lightning moves on your 
principal's part you find you have volunteered to 
coach a senior play. The first prerequisites for any 
beginning director are nerve pills, ulcer medicine, 
and hair dye (to cover the grey hairs you acquire) 
needed during your novitiate. Once these have been 
acquired, you are ready to tackle your herculean 
task.—Nancy Watsh and Patricia Murray in 
School Activities. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


If you have trouble finding a place 
to hold that play rehearsal, you may 
be interested in Mrs. Coombs’ st 
of how her pupil casts conduct their 
work in a@ different home on each occa- 
sion, and the good effects of the scheme. 
She teaches in Woodbury, Conn., High 
School. 





morning and eventually we had to practice 
on the stage, but by that time we could 
use stray half-hour periods just before lunch 
or before the close of school to advantage. 
If we had had to depend upon these alone, 
however, we would still be struggling. 

Yes, the parents did come to see the show 
—and getting them to come has been one 
of our problems. Although we can’t be 
sure, we like to think it may have been 
because they realize’ how hard the cast 
had worked, and felt that they had had a 
part in the production, 

I am aware that for many teachers this 
home-rehearsal idea would be out of the 
question, but for those who work in a 
community of moderate size, it might work 
out very well. While you try to decide 
whether this might be a practical solution 
to your rehearsal problem, I shall be busy 
trying to discover how many of my pupils 
have pianos at home and how many of their 
parents might have the temerity to invite 
us for operetta practice in the spring. 


“Just Speech?” 


“Oh, you're the speech teacher at Stearns High 
School? What else do you teach—English? You mean 
you teach just speech?” And so it has been when- 
ever I have been introduced to someone who was 
not acquainted with speech as a special classroom 
subject . . . a confused look, perhaps even a smug 
smile with the hidden interpretation—“What an 
easy job”—to be followed by a barrage of questions. 
—Caror E. Prentiss in Maine Teacher. 
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Edited by THE STAFF 


MILLION: Just for the record, the total insiruc- 
tional staff in the public schools of continental 
United States reached and passed the million mark 
in the 1951-52 school year. The U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation announces that the total instructional staff 
that year reached 1,012,384. 


POOR FISHING: Four out of ten college stu- 
dents who study to become teachers never enter 
the teaching profession, states an item in Ladies 
Home Journal. Are we using the wrong bait, or fish- 
ing the wrong streams—or what? If we put the 
problem to a good angler, we might get good 
advice by analogy. What should worry us is thac 
possibly it’s too many of the big ones that get away. 


SHORT-CUT TEACHERS: An experiment to al- 
leviate the teacher shortage and perhaps also pro- 
vide some pointers for professional teacher educa- 
tion recently received the green light in the form 
of a grant from the Ford Foundation. Temple 
University in Philadelphia will cooperate with five 
liberal-arts colleges in Southeastern Pennsylvania 
whose graduates may be appointed as teachers in 
public schools with full-time schedules at regular 
salary without any professional courses. A six-week, 
orientation course given in the summer session at 
Temple University will constitute their only pro- 
fessional training before they start classroom teach- 
ing. 

The experiment plans that these new teachers 
receive help from experienced teachers and from a 
staff member of one of the cooperating colleges who 
will serve as supervisor to the students in his 
area. 

According to The New York Times, “It is hoped 
that experiment may measure the benefits of 
the traditional course of study and the new gen- 
eral education curriculum. The college officials 
believe that the new project will help to recruit 
for teaching many college graduates of top calibre 
who have thus far not considered entering the 
teaching field.” 


PROSPECTIVE-TEACHER DROPOUTS: A 
phenomenon of the times is the high per cent of 
graduates of state teachers colleges who by-pass 
teaching upon graduation and enter some greener 
field. A bill to be considered by the State Legisla- 
ture of Connecticut proposes that graduates of the 
4 state teachers colleges be assessed the full cost 


of their state-supported education if they do not 
actually teach in public schools for at least 4 
years, says a news item in the New York Herald 
Tribune. Students in the 4 colleges are assessed for 
rooms, board, and certain fees, but the major 
costs of tuition and training are absorbed by the 
state. If the new bill is passed, these costs would 
be computed by the State Board of Education, and 
the teacher-dropouts would be given 20 years to 
settle up. This would create an opening for a 
collection man of vast optimism and infinite 
resourcefulness. 


ROBOT-BRAIN COURSE: Harvard University 
now offers a special science course to train experts 
in operating electronic “robot brains” which are 
used to solve complex business and industrial prob- 
lems, according to a Unesco announcement. The 
university will confer a Master of Science degree 
on students who are graduated from the course. 


DOCUMENT DISPLAY: Teachers in the State 
of Washington are urged by Washington Educa- 
tion to display their professional teaching certifi- 
cates in their classrooms or in the building. The 
Washington Education Association backs the move- 
ment by offering black lacquered certificate frames 
at less than cost, 50 cents. Here and there about 
the country there have been seemingly spontaneous 
movements to get teachers and administrators to 
hang up their certificates, degree sheepskins, and 
other professional honors. Medical doctors wouldn't 
think of hiding theirs. This reporter's doctor has 
his office and examination room walls liberally 
sprinkled with sheepskins, certificates, and mem- 
berships in such honor organizations as the Ameri- 
can College of Physicians. 


CLASSROOM TOUGHS: A founder and g-time 
president of the Detroit, Mich., Federation of 
Teachers (AFL), Mrs. Florence Sweeney, discusses 
the problem of hostile, unruly pupils who disrupt 
classes and burden teachers in a signed article, 
“Today's Teen-Agers Are Too Tough for Any 
Teacher,” in Parade Magazine, a Sunday newspaper 
supplement, according to a news item in The 
American Teacher. 

The burden and trouble of teaching the un- 
cooperative minority of high-school pupils was 
more than she cared to inflict on herself any longer, 
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EVENTS AND OPINION 


Mrs. Sweeney wrote, in explaining why she left a 
“highly successful 32-year teaching career.” 

Unruly pupils, she said, are imitating what they 
see in adult life—especially the name-calling and 
smear of politics. Discussion of a short story in one 
of her classes brought out the following kind of 
repartee: “That's just what you think.” “You al- 
ways were a dope.” “Oh, yeah?” “You want to make 
something out of it?” “You sound like a Commu- 
nist.” “Why don’t you go back to Russia?” The 
pupils in this class came from normal homes with 
average incomes. 

The level of pupil discussion, Mrs. Sweeney said, 
and pupils’ treatment of one another are making 
“even a slim pension” seem attractive to many 
teachers, who don’t wish to put up with it any 
more. She blamed the war and post-war breakdown 
in family stability, with its loss of love and disci- 
pline, the “displacing” of many rural and small- 
town children who have been uprooted to live in 
cities, the example of television, and parentally 
fostered student cliques who “patronize” teachers, 
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as some of the causes of the “breakdown in school 
discipline.” 


SAWDUST TRAIL: William Gaines, publisher, 
who claims he introduced horror comics, has an- 
nounced that he will discontinue them, reports 
Max F. Baer in Personnel and Guidance Journal. 
Gaines says that his firm will drop several such 
comics with a combined circulation of 800,000 and 
publish a “clear, clean line” of other materials for 
young people. 


CREDIT UNIONS: Some g5 teachers credit 
unions serve the employees of public-school systems 
in Illinois, says Francine Richard in Illinois Edu- 
cation, There are at least 9 other credit unions for 
the employees and faculties of colleges and univer- 
sities in the State. The public-school credit unions 
have more than 12,000 members and resources of 
about $4,000,000. Some of the credit unions are 
for the members of just one faculty, some include 
all employees of a school district, and some include 
employees of all public schools in a county. 


American Heroes as Humans: Class Considers 


Abe, Tom, 


. . » I had been disturbed at realizing that my 
students were often shocked by Robert Sherwood’s 
presentation of Lincoln [in Abe Lincoln in Illinois) 
as a human being. In spite of their constant inter- 
est in the play, they were still thinking of Abe as 
the gaunt, haunted-eyed hero who lived about a 
thousand years ago and had no problem other than 
freeing the slaves. 

1 decided to shock them further. They sauntered 
into the classroom the day after my decision, to 
find this topic staring at them from the blackboard: 
“My Frienp Ase.” 

An audible gasp came from them. “What is this?” 
“What do you mean?” “What's this ‘My Friend 
Abe’ stuff?” 

I explained that I didn’t feel that they were suf- 
ficiently aware of the fact that Lincoln (and Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton and Franklin) had actually lived 
and eaten and slept; suffered; been hurt, angry, and 
confused at times, even as they themselves had been. 
I said, too, that very often a hero’s proper claim 
to greatness had come because he had surmounted, 
to a remarkable extent, some very human fau!ts or 
frailties. Consequently, I wished these people to 
look upon Abe more personally, and without any 
further ado, to write a character analysis of him, 


Alec, Ben 


thinking of him as a member of their English class 
at this moment. I suggested that they think of him 
in the following terms: 

Would he be a member of your social group? 

Would he be a “big wheel”? 

Would he be a student-body officer? 

Would he be an athlete? 

Would he be on the staff of the “High Tide” or 
the “Pilot”? 

Would he belong to “The Ten Penpointers” or the 
“Thespians"? 

Would he be a member of the “Key Club”? 

Would you double-date with him? 

Would you ask him to the Co-Ed Ball? 

Why? 

With obviously mixed emotions, the class settled 
down to ponder, and then, to write. There were 
rueful expressions throughout the room as each 
tried to imagine Abe Lincoln somewhere nearby. . . . 

I have used this assignment for three years, and 
it produces the papers I enjoy most. I, too, learn 
a great deal about Abe Lincoln; I learn even more 
about his contemporary friends. 

Incidentally, on occasion, we also do: My Friend 
Tom, My Friend Alec, and My Friend Ben.— 
MAXINE RINKER in The English Journal. 
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ROBERT G. FISK and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


Food for Better Living (rev. ed.) by IRENE 
E. McDermott, Maset B. TRILLING, and 
FLORENCE WILLIAMS NICHOLAS. New 
York: {. P. Lippincott Co., 1954. 581 
pages, $3.60. 

We think that this introductory food book is 
ideal for homemaking classes of the high school. 
In the preface it is stated that the book “is con- 
crete and objective instead cf theoretical and com- 
prehensive. For example, classes undertake a study 
of a group of foods such as citrus fruits and toma- 
toes more readily than an abstract study of Vitamin 
Cc.” 

It is precisely this practical approach that makes 
this textbook so appealing. In fact, this is the kind 
of book that students wish they could keep, and 
that young housewives study with interest. Pictures 
indicating the reasons for common baking or cook- 
ing failures are good. The recipes are the kind one 
wants to try. The content is as interesting as a 
current homemaking magazine. 

Chapters on “Freezing for Better Eating,” “More 
Food for Less Money” (consumer education), “The 
Meal That Gets Itself,” “Your Everyday Meals” 
(including specific manners hints), are indicative of 
the excellent contents. 

We are enthusiastic about Food for Better Living. 
We think teachers and pupils will be, too. 

H. H. L. 


History of a Free People, by Henry W. 
BraGpOoN and SAMUEL P. McCuTcHENn. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1954. 
724 pages, $4.12. 

This major text for the above-average high- 
school student of American history commands seri- 
ous and essentially favorable attention. Written in 
adult language, plentifully and aptly illustrated 
throughout (including 57 maps and 29 charts), its 
treatment often combines the economic, social, and 
political aspects of our country’s growth into a 
narrative that is both rich and readable. 

This text's 32 double-columned chapters of ap- 
proximately 20 pages each are organized into these 
9 groups: “A New Country in a New World,” “The 
Formation of the Federal Union,” “Launching a 
New Government,” “The Nation and the Sections,” 
“Division and Reunion,” “The Emergence of 
Modern America,” “The United States Becomes a 
World Leader,” “Prosperity and Depression,” and 
“World Leadership.” The story is brought up to 
Eisenhower's inauguration in January of 1953. 

At the end of each chapter there are questions 
on the text, map exercises, a vocabulary list, some 
thought questions, and suggested research activities 
for classroom reports. Further questions are to be 
found at the end of each of the g parts of the 
book, together with excellent references and bibli- 
ographies for the serious reader. An interesting 
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appendix includes, among other things, inaugural 
addresses by Jefferson, Lincoln, Wilson, and F.D.R.; 
the Populist Party's platform of 1892; and a 1928 
statement by Herbert Hoover of his philosophy of 
rugged individualism. The 3-column index fills 20 
pages, and a middle-of-the-book color supplement 
contains 4 double-page maps and 7 pages of picto- 
rial graphs and charts. 

Somewhat unique is this text's 42-page chapter in 
which the Federal Constitution is printed on the 
left-hand pages with a matched commentary and 
explanatory notes on their right-hand counterparts. 

All in all, this text is a superior production which 
should go well with appropriate classes. 

CARLOS DE ZAFRA, Jr., 

Coordinator of General Education 
Charlotte High School 
Rochester, New York 


Let’s Meet the Theatre, by Dorotny and 
JoserH SaMacuson. New York: Abelard- 


Schuman, 1954. 255 pages, $4. 


Let’s Meet the Theatre is a novel and interesting 
story of the living American theatre—on Broadway, 
off Broadway, in community playhouses, in summer 
theatre, in college and high-school theatre. 

The reader meets the theatre through some of the 
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most important personalities associated with the 
Stage today. Much of the book consists of personal 
interviews with individuals—Katharine Cornell, 
Helen Hayes, Uta Hagen, Bert Lahr, representing 
the actor; John Van Druten, Howard Lindsay, and 
Russel Crouse, representing the playwright; Brooks 
Atkinson, the critic; John Golden and Theresa 
Helburn, the producer; Mordeci Gorelik and How- 
ard Bay, the scene designer; George Abbott and 
Margaret Webster, the director. These men and 
women, and many others, tell about their special 
fields, so that every vital function of the theatre is 
covered. 

It is a trustworthy introduction to the theatre and 
will acquaint students interested in the theatre with 
possible careers. It aims “chiefly to help the beginner 
find his direction, to keep him from becoming 
confused and lost in the maze of detail in which 
the story of the theatre abounds.” 

John Gassner in his Preface writes, “I know of 
no other book like Let’s Meet the Theatre which 
treats the young reader as an adult—and that is the 
first principle to be observed, I believe, in writing 
about the stage. We owe it to the young to tell 
them the truth about the stage. We owe it especially 
about an enterprise which is often financially un- 
rewarding and always difficult, if not indeed heart- 
breaking. Instead of glamorizing a stage career and 
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deluding boys and girls into expecting easy success 
and fabulous rewards, the authors have assumed the 
obligation to be realistic.” 

“Stage-struck” adolescents might be helped by 
Edith Atwater’s comment: “I know that the first 
thing a young actor thinks of is Broadway, but 
actually the best place to start is in a community 
theatre. The young actor has a painful thing to 
realize: that the theatre does not support its own 
people, even those who have been successful enough 
to have their talent recognized.” 

The many fine illustrations add to the book. Its 
glossary of terms and its bibliography increase its 
usefulness. 

HarRLen M. ADAMS 
Executive Dean 
Chico State College 
Chico, Cal. 


Building Our Communities, by Crype B. 
Moore, Gertrupe M. Lewis, Frep B. 
PAINTER, and HELEN M. CARPENTER. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1954. 312 
pages, $2.36. 


Fourth- and fifth-grade pupils will find this 
volume of the Scribner “Social Studies Series” both 
readable and interesting. Here are its ten units: 
“What People Need in Order to Live,” “A [Navaho] 
Community in the Desert,” “A Community on the 
Range,” “Farming Communities,” “A Community in 
the Forest,” “A Mining Community,” “A Fishing 
Community,” “An Alaskan Community,” “A Great 
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The CLeaArInc House 


City Community," and “The World Is One Com- 
munity.” 

After a brief, expositioral introduction, each unit 
is dealt with in narrative style, with enlightening 
conversation among the characters. At the end of 
each unit there are suggestions for enrichment ac- 
tivities, generalizations that invite discussion, a 
selected bibliography for the pupils, and usually 
the titles and sources of a few films. The 7-page 
index should be useful in correlating common 
aspects of these communities, such as “roads,” 
“schools,” and “food.” 

Although there are no photographs, some of 
the apt illustrations are tinted with either red and 
green or blue and yellow. The book’s several maps 
are helpful, but they could be more meaningful 
and better correlated with the text. 

This book has one serious fault; it is not up to 
date. For examples: 

1. There is mention of active Great Lakes fishing 
villages, but recent depredations of the lamprey 
eel have turned them into ghost towns. 

2. The pupil is admonished to “Find pictures of 
machines that dairy farmers sometimes have to do 
their work,” but with labor costs so high, dairy 
farmers usually have milking and other machines 
today, or they would be out of business. 

3. Although it is mentioned that “some [lumber] 
camps . . . use saws run by motors,” the line-drawing 
illustration and other textual descriptions emphasize 
the outmoded 2-man hand saw. 

4. Fifteen hours is given as the flying time across 
the U. S., whereas it is now about half that. 

5- It is simply preposterous to present two horses 
as providing all the power required for operating 
a modern 160-acre farm. 

The critical teacher might also ask why, since an 
Alaskan community is included, a Hawaiian com- 
munty is omitted. He may also object to the im- 
pression that the only trouble with cotton farming 
is the boll weevil, and wish some homely little ex- 
amples had been included of what tenant poverty 
really means to 12-year-old Jim Carver. A little 
sociological interpretation would not be amiss. 

C. ve Z. 


School Health Education (rev. ed.)—a Text- 
book for Teachers, Nurses, and Other 
Professional Personnel, by DELBERT OBER- 
TEUFFER. New York: Harper and Bros., 


1954- 454 pages, $4.50. 


School Health Education was apparently conceived 
as a text for college classes in school and community 
health. The book was first published in 1949 and 
at that time was as satisfactory as any book written 
on this subject. Dr. Oberteuffer concerned himself 








Book REVIEWS 


not only with foundation material and administra- 
tive problems, but also did a splendid job in the 
area of curriculum and teaching. 

There is a continuing controversy over the “hows, 
wheres, and whens” of health education and on this 
Dr. Oberteuffer sheds some light, pointing out the 
proper place for direct teaching, correlation, and 
integration. The book is filled with concrete and 
specific examples. His overall treatment of the sub- 
ject runs the gamut from physical examinations for 
athletic teams to programs for the handicapped. He 
has included most of the material on the relational 
aspects of health and physical education contained 
in his text Physical Education. 

In the revised edition Dr. Oberteuffer has used 
the same pattern but has rewritten much of the 
material to bring it up to date. As in all of his 
writing, he is clear and concise. The student will 
find it easy to read and easy to understand. At the 
same time, he will find School Health Education 
contains a most complete and comprehensive pres- 
entation of the instructional aspect of the field of 
health education. 

Douctas A. FESSENDEN 
Chairman, Health, Physical 

Education, and Recreation 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Money Management—Your Clothing Dollar, 
by ConsuUMER EpUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
Household Finance Corporation, Chicago 
11, Ill. 1954. 36 pages, 10 cents. 


Clever sketches and tersely outlined shopping facts 
make this booklet a useful supplement for high- 
school or college clothing classes, high-school home- 
management classes, or the clothing unit of Boys’ 
Homemaking. Briefly summarized information on 
wardrobe budgeting and on buying facts would 
appeal to the busy homemaker desiring pointers on 
the selection of clothing for any member of the 
family—from the infant to the head of the house- 
hold. 

FiLoreNce V. RITCHIE 
Assoc. Prof., Home and 
Family Living 

State College 

Chico, Cal. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Ben Hur, by Lew Wattace. New York: Globe Book 


Co., 1954. 277 pages, $2.20. 
Biology for You (grd ed.), by B. B. Vance and D. T. 
Mitter. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1954. 652 


pages, $4.20. 











presents 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
Smith-Jones 

. » » a newly published science text for the 
9th grade level. Written for the average stu- 
dent with little or no science background, 
GENERAL SCIENCE offers a “balanced 
first view” of science. A minimum of science 
equipment is required. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
WORKBOOK 


Smith-Jones 


companion workbook to GENERAL 
SCIENCE. The careful organization and the 
direct simplicity of this book strive to aid 
students in achieving a true understanding of 
science principles. 


GETTING ADJUSTED 
TO LIFE 
Brown 
. . an up-to-date life-adjustment text for 
the high school student of today. GETTING 
ADJUSTED TO LIFE deals in clear, under- 
standable terms with the many problems and 


complexities of living in the world of home, 
school, community and democracy. 


ENGLISH FOR TODAY 


Revised 
Gray-Hach 


. a newly-revised grammar and composition 
series for grades 9-12. ENGLISH FOR TO- 
DAY is based upon the belief that a com- 
plete understanding of English can be best 
accomplished through emphasizing the role 
it plays in all means of communication. New 
material on communication media, revised 
references, attractive illustrations. 


J. B. Lippincott Company 
Chicago * Philadelphia 
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VISUAL AIDS FOR THE 
ENGLISH ROOM 


The increasing use of visual aids in teaching 
makes these three maps most useful in the 
English classroom. They are not only attrac- 
tive and decorative but they supply the stu- 
dent of literature with a vast amount of in- 
formation in regard to English and American 
Literature. 


A PICTORIAL MAP OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By M. R. Kuzx 
A black and white map of the British Isles 
with the location of places significant in litera- 
ture, other information including portraits and 
chronological lists of rulers, writers, etc. 

Size 224 x 28. Price ..... cccoesesee’ $1.00 


M. R. KLEIN'S MAP OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


An interesting, colorful map designed to 
meet the needs of every student of AMERI- 
CAN LITERATURE, 


Size 25 x 38 inches, colored .......... $1.50 


A PICTORIAL AND LITERARY MAP 
OF LONDON 

London Bridge, Hyde Park, Big Ben, the 
coffee house—all the immortal literary and 
historical landmarks that make London a 
most fascinating city for book lovers have been 
captured and portrayed in this new map by 
Robert Fitch. The festive shields on the 
border, the gay colors of the map itself, the 
delightful surprises around every corner, and 
the maze of labels indicating the famous his- 
torical and literary places will keep you en- 
thralled for hours. A beautiful addition to the 
classroom, library or study. 


Size 22 x $4, colored ....... $2.00 per copy 
Special Offer 
1 copy of each of the three maps ....... $4.00 


The Palmer Company 


349 LINCOLN STREET 
HINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 














The CLearinc House 


Chemistry for the New Age (rev. ed.), by Rosert H. 
CARLETON, FLoyp F. Carpenter, and R. W. WoL- 
INE, Chicago: J. B Lippincott Co., 1954. 688 
pages, $4.12. 

Children’s Humor, by MartHA WoLFENsTEIN. Glen- 
coe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1954. 224 pages, 
$3.75. 

Civics for Youth (rev. ed.), by JAMEs B. EDMONSON, 
ArtTHuR DonpINEAU, and Micprep C. Letron. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1954. 405 pages, $2.48. 

From Here On, by JouN D. HusBanp and Frank F. 
Bricut. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1954. 608 
pages, $3.40. 

Healthier Living, by Justus J. Schirreres. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1954. 928 pages, 
school edition $5.75. 

Helping Others, by Bernice E. Leary, Eswin C. 
Retcuart, and Mary K. Reety. Chicago: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1954. 320 pages, $2.28. 

Maggie, by Vivian Breck. New York: Doubleday 
& Co., 1954. 249 pages, $2.75. 

Men of Iron, by Howarp Pyte and Vera O’Haaa. 
New York: Globe Book Co., 1954. 284 pages, $2.08. 

Modern Chemistry, by CHartes E. Dutt, WILLIAM 
O. Brooks, and H. CLark Metcatre. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1954. 587 pages, $3.88. 

Moving Forward, by Bernice E. Leary, Epwin C. 
Reicuert, and Mary K. Reery. Chicago: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1954. 384 pages, $2.40. 

Mr. Pickwick—and adaptation of Charles Dickens’ 
Pickwick Papers by CAROLYN PuLtsirer TimM. New 
York: Globe Book Co., 1954. 260 pages, $2.00. 

On Stage Everyone, by Grace Barnes and Mary 
Jean SutTciirFe. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1954. 400 pages, $3.20. 

Our Changing Weather, by Carrot, LANE FENTON 
and Mitprep ApaMs Fenton. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday & Co., 1954. 110 pages, $2.50. 

Physics for the New Age (rev. ed.), by Rosert H. 
CARLETON, Henry H. WILLIAMs, and MAHLON H. 
Buew.. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1954. 656 
pages, $4.00. 

Sailing Ahead, by Bernice E. Leary, Epwin C. 
Reicnert, and Mary K. Reery. Chicago: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1954. $2.40. 

Science for Everyday Use (3rd ed.), by Victor C. 
SmirH and B. B. Vance. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1954- 737 pages, $3.80. 

Singing Teen-agers, by Lita Bette Pitts, MABELLE 
Guenn, Lorrain E. Watters, and Louis G. Wer- 
seN. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1954. 255 pages, $2.76. 

Teaching Adolescents, by Grtpert C. KeTTLeEKAMP. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1954. 560 pages, $5. 

These Were The Women, by Mary Ormspee WuiT- 
TON. New York: Hastings House, 1954. 288 pages, 
$3.75. 








Do you need help on sex guidance? 


This book is planned to help every school to deal with its own particular problems 
of sex education—to decide whether to provide sex education, and if so, how, where, 
and to what extent. There are 36 pages and 13 tables of facts on the sex activities, 
information, and attitudes of young people, and succeeding chapters abound in more 
specialized data. And there are 44 pages of bibliographies and lists of teaching aids 
and professional materials in sex shectien. 

A special value of this book is that it fits sex education into the “life adjustment” 
and “family life education” programs now being stressed. Read the table of contents 
below and order a copy today! 


SEX EDUCATION 
AS HUMAN RELATIONS 


A Guidebook on Content and Methods 


By LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 


Associate Professor of Family Life Education 
School of Home Economics, Oregon State College 
FORMERLY: Director of the Association for Family Living, Chicago, Ill. . . . Senior Spe- 
cialist in Health Education, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. . . . Head of 
Division of Guidance, College of Education, University of Oklahoma . . . Chairman of 
National Committee on Education for Marriage and Family Life in the Schools of the 
National Council on Family Relations. 

















Foreword by Robert ]. Havighurst, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 





CONTENTS 
Part I. Evidence of Need and Results 14. Building Support for the Program 
1. A Concept of Sex 15. Teacher Qualifications, Preparation, and 
2. Evidence of the Need for Sex Education Education 
3. The Evidence Mounts 16. Launching the Program eo 
4. Sex Education is Practicable 17. Methods of Initiating and Directing 
' — Class Discussion 
Part Il. Philosophy and Objectives 18. Techniques and Procedures of Individ- 
5. The Scope of Sex Education ual Counseling 
6. The Basic Principles of Sex Education 19. Appraising a Program of Sex Education 
7. Objectives in Sex Education for the Pre- 
adolescent Part V. Content and Materials in Sex 
8. Objectives in Sex Education for Ado- Education 
lescent and Older Youth 20. The Contribution of the Elementary 
Part III. Institutional Relationships School Pees ; 
9. The School in Sex Education 21. The Contribution of the High-School 
10. The Home in Sex Education Subjects. ‘ 
11. The Church in Sex Education 22. Illustrations of Integrative Procedure 
12. Community Resources in Sex Education 23. pe in Marriage and Family Rela- 
1 
Part IV. Methods in Sex Education 24. The College and Sex Education 
{ 13. Approaches to Sex Education 25. Teaching Aids in Sex Education 
| List price $4.50 


as 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 223335" 

















~ Audio-Visual News —<« 


By Joun Ceci. WricHT 


REVIEW OF ATOMIC ENERGY FILMS: I re- 
cently found myself bewildered by the great array 
of 16mm motion-picture films on the market with 
titles indicating a delving into the subject of atomic 
power. I was unable to determine from their de- 
scriptions in the catalogues advertising the titles 
just how much delving had been done. Prompted 
by the desire to know the grade placement of 
various atomic-energy films, so that I could better 
determine the films on atomic power suitable for 
use in science classes, I gathered in from several 
sources an assortment of titles and proceeded to do 
a preview job. 

My findings are indicated here. Nothing authori- 
tative is intended, since I am no atomic scientist. 
A total of nine titles was previewed. 


The first six films have some detail in common. Each 
of the six is a product of Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., Wilmette, Ill; running time about 12 
min.; B & W; each sells for $50 and may be rented 
from a film-rental library for about $2 per day. 

Atom and Industry. This film devotes much space 
to the various uses made of isotopes in industry. 
It stresses safety measures employed by those who 
handle the hot stuff. (Excellent for physics classes.) 

Atom and Biological Science. Here plants are 
dosed with radio-active isotopes, and the isotopes are 
traced through the plant body in an effort to dis- 
cover what happens to various elements which 
are taken in by the plant. Some of the possible 
applications of nuclear radiation to animal health 
problems are reviewed. (Best suited to HS science 
classes.) 

Atom and Medicine. A human interest story in- 
corporated in this film gives it a wide spread of 
interest. Mr. A is shown drinking an isotope cocktail 
under the doctor's supervision. The doctor is patient 
and carefully explains every detail to the extremely 
curious Mr. A. (Excellent for Jr. H and HS science, 
health, social studies.) 

Atom and Agriculture. When a farmer wonders 
whether the fertilizer he is placing in the soil is 
being utilized by the plants, he finds the answer 


—— aE 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Wright, audio-visual edi- 
tor of THe CLearInc House, is a member of the 
faculty of Mamaroneck, N.Y., Junior High School 
and audio-visual chairman for the school. He invites 
readers to send postcard notes or longer reports on 
their experiences in classroom use of a particular 
film or recording. 


when radioactive tracers are added to the fertilizer. 
(Excellent Jr.H and HS science.) 

Carbon 14. This film does a clear, careful job of 
explaining half-life. The handle of a stone ax is 
given the carbon 14 test and from the information 
gained in this test the age of the ax is established. 
(All Jr.H and HS science classes.) 

Atomic Energy. This film does the best job I have 
seen in explaining chain reaction. Other explana- 
tions are more technical and not clear to the 
junior-high-school student. (Suggested use: physics 
classes.) 


Atomic Power. Produced by March of Time. Can 
be purchased from McGraw Hill Book Co., Text 
Film Dept., New York 18. $80, B & W, 19 min. 
Rental $4 from rental libraries. This is the film 
to own if you can afford only one title dealing with 
atomic energy. Atomic Power is a re-enactment of 
the scenes highlighting the history of the first A- 
bomb. The scientists, et al., who were in on the 
birth of the atomic bomb are the actors in this 
drama. The film's spectacular, booming introduction 
gets the student forward in his seat to witness the 
non-Hollywood, bona fide characters shape up the 
Atomic Age. (Excellent for all grades of Jr. H 
and HS.) 


One World or None. Produced in cooperation 
with the National Committee On Atomic Informa- 
tion. Sold by Film Publishers, Inc., 25 Broad St., 
New York 4. $30, B & W, 9 min. Rental $4, Associa- 
tion Films (YMCA) your nearest city. 

One World Or None makes a dramatic compari- 
sun of the killing power of the atomic bomb with 
a shell from the Big Bertha; gun powder; the spear 
and the bow and arrow. The comparisons are made 
with crosses as symbols. Awesome. The film shows 
how the atom was successfully split because of the 
cooperation of scientists of many nationalities. This 
wide participation rules out the possibility that 
the splitting process is secret. The whole scientific 
world knows how to split the atom. And since 
there is no defense against the destructive force 
of nuclear fission, all nations, in order to survive, 
will have to learn to live in peace with the world. 
(Jr. H and HS science and social studies.) 


A For Atom. General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y. Can be purchased from G.E. for $100. Full 
color, 12 min. May be borrowed free from G.E. 
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AupDIo-VISUAL NEws 


Apply Film Library, Schenectady. You pay return 
postage. This film is produced by John Southland 
Productions and does an excellent job in simplifying 
atomic fission and does much to dispel the veil of 
mystery which we have allowed to gather around 
the whole atomic problem. In animation. See this 
film. (All science classes.) 


FOUR NEW, FREE FILMSTRIPS: A series of 
four filmstrips will be distributed by Audio Visual 
Associates, Box 243, Bronxville 8, N.Y. this Spring. 
Each filmstrip will have a manual. The filmstrips 
and the manuals are free to organizations which, 
upon receipt of the material, will fill out and re- 
turn promptly an evaluation and comment card. 
Interested organizations should write to John J. 
Jenkins at the above address. The following de- 
scriptions of these four filmstrips are suggested by 
Audio Visual Associates. 

The Story of Coffee—A Good Neighbor Product, 
filmstrip, full color, sponsored by the Pan-American 
Coffee Bureau. The filmstrip and accompanying 
manual are said to have been made with the active 
cooperation of teachers, curriculum experts, and 
adult organizations. They deal with the origin and 
history of coffee; a step-by-step development in 
the production of coffee from the seedling to your 
cup; the economic importance of coffee in the 
inter-American trade and the place of coffee in 
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the American way of life. 

Ancient Egypt, filmstrip, accompanying manual, 
B & W, 40 frames, sponsored by the Egyptian Em- 
bassy. This filmstrip deals with the location of 
ancient Egypt, the importance of the Nile to 
Egypt, the development of the Egyptian civilization, 
the life of the people, and the contribution of the 
Egyptian people to the life of their day and ours. 

Egypt Today, filmstrip, accompanying manual, 
B & W, 40 frames, sponsored by the Egyptian Em- 
bassy. Stresses Egypt's location, population, and 
climate. In addition, the chief problems of the 
world’s newest republic are pointed up and at- 
tempted solutions of these problems are given. 
What are the educational opportunities available 
to the people of Egypt? What is the language and 
what is the chief religion of the newest republic? 
What are the chief occupations of the people? These 
questions are said to be answered in this filmstrip. 

Yugoslavia Today, filmstrip, with manual, B & W, 
sponsored by Audio-Visual Associates. This filmstrip 
is based on the result of a questionnaire sent to 
1,000 schools and other educational organizations. 
Questions raised deal with Yugoslavia’s natural 
resources, history, occupation of the people, their 
pleasures and amusements, chief industries, exports 
and imports, the form of government, and the rela- 
tion of Yugoslavia with the world and the U.S. in 
particular. 





BY ELIZABETH McHOSE 





FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION IN SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


Family Life Education in School and Community represents the best thought 
and latest research in the field—Journal of Home Economics 

Writing on the premise that family life education should be the shared re- 
sponsibility of home, church, school, and community, the author gives detailed 
descriptions of approaches to education for family living, cites pitfalls which 
can hinder such programs together with possible preventive measures, and 
suggests how to appraise results. Curriculum workers, administrators, teachers, 
and community leaders will find here guide posts and encouragement for build- 
ing comprehensive programs of family life education. 


Teachers College Studies in Education 
PUBLISHED BY THE BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK 27, N.Y. 


182 pp. Cloth $3.50 
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School Science and Mathematics 


We Cover the Earth 


Is read by subscribers in every state of the Union, all 
provinces of Canada, and thirty-three foreign countries. 
It is owned by teachers, managed by teachers, and edited 
by teachers. 

It comes te your desk every school month. 


Interesting Articles in Volume 53 


Science and School Camping—Human Conservation— 
Wonderland of Geology—Mass Education—The Trisection 
of the Area of a Circle—Conservation Across the United 
States—New Developments in Atomic Energy—Elemen- 
tary Science Teaching Hints—The Place of Mathematics 
in Secondary Education—The Science Janus—Seashore 
Shell Life of the Northwest—Artificial Magnets—Arith- 
metic for Arithmetic Teachers—How to Use the Textbook 
in Science Teaching—How Important Is Animal Experi- 
mentation to My Health?—The Field Tour Method of 
Teaching Biology—Oyster Lore. 





Helpful Reprints and 


Supplements 
om SP. pee A Science Assembly Lecture, Il- 3 
Mock Trial of’ versus ALA’ Play for the Mathe- 


PEERED. GE. .c0cenc tee concgcomncocnsncecenensnteceansce 0 
100 Topics in Mathematics—for Programs or Recreation .25 


hb | Ra ea .20 

New Emphases in Mathematical Education, with 
WEEE, TEED co cccecboccccesccctcscoccccceosecce 3 
Popular Mathematics: Bibliography ................... 20 
Mathematics Problems From Atomic Science ........ -) 
The Mathematics of Gambling ................sessee0s 25 
roximate Numbers ............ 28 


oa tations With A 


adical Dream—A Mathematical Play for Puppets .20 


Geometry Theorems: A List of Fundamentals ........ 20 
How Water Serves Man. A teaching unit ............. 20 
Biology Reading List ...........cccccsescccccnscncceves .20 
Radioactive Isotopes: A Science Assembly Lecture, 
TEE conacsqcneqeconescncatsgosanctecessooncceoses ©) 
Kem: Two Games for Chemistry Classes .............. 15 
Modern Periodic Arrangements of the Elements; il- 
0 FR eere 2 
Ion Visits the Realm of Air. A play ..............s00 .25 
The King of Plants. A iy for science clubs ......... 25 
Three Families of Great Scientists: dramatized ...... 30 
Some Lessons About Bees. A 32-page booklet; 
DEED. neaceensopnsedapeudsdbedstacetannadesiooccnce -20 
"aa ae of Science. A play for auditorium pro- = 
ae a "Sound Studio. A play: Physics and Music ...... 25 
In Quest of Truth. A play in two parts ............... Y) 
A Student’s Approach to Mechanics .................. 3 
Youth Looks at Cancer. A biology play ................ » ~) 
A ag for Demonstrating the Fundamentals of 
EE 20 
Youth Opens the Door to Cancer Control, bibliog- 
tn Tir nbatisneneeipanebanatemousadadbescoesnecee ~) 
a in the Grades: Practical Contributions— - 
ih ‘niecelelemeninaantteetesecrenseanpadbecegtnoocees e 
Extracting Aluminum. A one act chemistry p nese ae 
— Chemistry Teaching. A Unit on & Thais. 
GOED ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccoscescoscooccccocces AS 
Telescope Making Illustrated ................0.0sce00 28 


A Scientific Assembly a Wonders of Science .30 


Biementary School Science Library ................... .20 
Projection Demonstrations in General Science ....... -20 
Atomic Energy—A Play in Three Scenes .............. 30 
Motion Pictures for Elementary Science (1949) ....... 25 


Orders for Reprints must be prepaid, 


SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
Price $4.50—foreign $5.00 
No numbers published for July, August and September 
P.O. Box 408 


Oak Park, Ii. 





The Creartnc House 


BRAND NEW FIELD: “The American Govern- 
ment” and “Citizens in Action,” two new sets of 
long-playing records, issued by Audio-Classroom 
Services, 323 South Franklin Street, Chicago 6, Il- 
linois, $6.50 per record, slight reduction if two or 
more records are purchased. According to ACS, 
“These records mark the first comprehensive and 
integrated treatment of government and political 
topics in the educational recordings field.” The 
“American Government” set is made up of three 
LP records, A President is Checked, Leadership in 
Congress, and What Makes a Legislator. The 
“Citizens in Action” set consists of two LP records, 
Three Key Men and What is Politics? 


CAMERA CLUB: If you would like to know 
more about organizing and operating a camera club 
in school, write Photography Magazine, 366 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N.Y., and request a free copy 
of How to Organize and Run a School Camera 
Club. 


Special Classes for Gifted 


Modesto, Cal., High School is experimenting with 
an “independent study” program which provides 
for the top twenty senior students. La Cumbre 
Junior High School in Santa Barbara has two 
special classes—one in English and one in mathe- 
matics—which provide for extended use of com- 
munity resources and explorations far beyond those 
possible for the average student. In each of these 
schools, however, the students are separated from 
other groups for only an hour or two daily. Long 
Beach is experimenting with academic sections of 
identified and near-identified pupils, making certain 
that the pupils involved will be heterogeneously 
grouped in non-academic class situations. Many 
schools have club activities that provide unlimited 
exploration in mathematics, astronomy, govern- 
ment, etc. 

Enrichment in the regular classroom has long 
been acclaimed as the more “democratic” program, 
but are we sure that we are really enriching the 
experience? A gifted young high-school student 
visiting in a workshop on education of the gifted 
at San Francisco State College two years ago damned 
the program thoroughly with his words: “Enrich- 
ment? That's just more and more of the same old 
thing! Don’t give us any of that!”"—Cnarvotre D. 
E.motrt in California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion. 














DEMOCRACY WILL BE 
SAVED IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Make your school outstanding as 
an experience in "happy, profitable 
working-together" 


Give your students and teachers these helps 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS—Current thought of leaders 
in the field of democratic group activities. 


SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES—An assembly program for 
each week of the school year. 


CLASS PLAYS—Help in selecting and staging dre- 
matic productions. 

CLASS ORGANIZATIONS—Directions for the suc- 
cessful guidance of school groups. 


FINANCING ACTIVITIES—Suggestions for financing 
student functions. 


ATHLETICS—News and ideas on late developments 
in intramural and interscholastic sports. 

DEBATE—Both sides of the current high school de- 
bate question. 


DEPARTMENT CLUBS—instructions and aids in the 
directing of school clubs of all types. 


HOME ROOMS—ideas and plans for educative 
room projects. 


PEP ORGANIZATIONS—Devices for stimuleting 
loyalty and school spirit. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS—Guidance in the pro- 
duction of school newspaper and yearbook. 


PARTIES AND BANQUETS—Suggestions for edu- 
cative and wholesome social activities. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT—Sound direction in the 
development of student sense of responsibility. 


MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES—Music, commence- 
ment, point systems, etc. 


Each month School Activities will bring you timely material by 
authorities in these fields. 





Subscription price $3.50 
Subscribe now! 


The ONLY National Extracurricular Magazine 


School Activities Magazine 
1041 NEW HAMPSHIRE ST. LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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America Is My Country 


A supplementary text 
for upper elementary and junior high school students 


America Is My Country presents the principles and 
traditions of American democracy in a vivid, accurate, 
and dramatic manner that will appeal to many age 
groups. 


America Is My Country answers the need to teach 
the fundamentals of patriotism on an informational 


basis. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 














